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4 ultimate purpose of all 
educational research is the 
discovery of procedures, rules 
and principles relating to the 
various aspects of education. 
Critical reflective thinking is 
required in which discovered 


RESEARCH facts and principles may be 
utilized, as well as original data. 

SERVICE Thus the answering of any ques- 

of critical, reflective thinking, 

LEADERSHIP based upon the “best” data 


obtainable, may properly be 
called educational research. 
—Walter S. Monroe. 
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W.L. Beauchamp 


i A Self-Inventory of Personal Traits 


The material for the “Self Inventory of 
Personal Traits” was obtained through the 
cooperation of one hundred and twenty 
teachers in the writer’s class at University 
College. 

The steps in the construction of the 
inventory were as follows: 

(1) A list of 40 traits was submitted to 
the class for ranking in the order of their 
importance in school life. The traits listed 
represent the first fifteen chosen. 

(2) Each teacher then answered the fol- 
lowing question concerning each trait: 
“What do boys and girls do which indicates 
the presence or absence of this trait?” 

(3) The lists submitted for each trait were 
then assembled by the instructor, the 
duplicates were omitted, and the combined 
lists submitted to the class for ranking in 
the order of their importance. 

(4) The ten most important trait actions 
selected by the class were then re-cast by 
the instructor into the form of the questions 
appearing in the inventory. 

he “Self Inventory” is not intended to 
cover the entire range of this field. The 
number of traits selected was determined 
by the amount of time available for the 
work. The contribution of the study, if 
any, is in the idea and not in the complete- 
ness or objectivity of the traits and trait 
actions selected. 

The “Self Inventory” may be used for 
the following purposes: 

(1) To get pupils interested in self-ap- 
praisal. 

(2) To indicate to pupils desirable trait- 
actions. 

(3) To teach desirable trait-actions. 

(4) To obtain objective information from 
teachers concerning pupils. The adminis- 
trator frequently enue information concern- 
ing pupils. To obtain the information 
concerning reliability, initiative, etc., scales 
are often prepared on which the teacher is 
required to check whether the pupil is High, 
Medium, or Low in the quality in question. 
Examination of the ratings aanee teach- 


ers on the same pupils indicates a wide 
range of opinion. By the use of the “Self 
Inventory”’ it is possible to focus the atten- 


tion of the teacher upon specific trait- 
actions which indicate the presence or 
absence of a trait. The report to the 
principal can therefore be made in terms of 
what the pupil actually does. If a report 
such as indicated could be made each 
semester by the teacher for each of his 
pupils, the principal would obtain definite 
information which would enable him to 
guide and counsel his pupils more effectively. 


SELF-INVENTORY 


What kind of a person am I? Am I the 
kind of individual other people respect or 
am I looked upon with suspicion? Do I 
have the qualities which will make me a 
success in life, or do I have the qualities 
which will make me a failure? Few people 
ever ask themselves these questions. They 
take themselves as they are. Yet is it pos- 
sible for one to make a study of his own 
personal qualities and prescribe for himself 
on the basis of his finding.. 

Everything that one does is an indication 
of the possession or absence of some personal 
quality. And everyone is judged as bein 
this or that kind of person on the basis o 
what he does. If someone asks you what 
kind of person one of your acquaintances is, 
you say that he or she is a “good sport” or a 
“poor sport,” as the case may be. What 
determines your opinion? hy do you 
classify the person as that kind of indi- 
vidual? The answer is simple. You have 
been acquainted with this individual for a 
long time. You have found out what he 
does under certain conditions. If he is 
always ready to give his time to help others; 
if one can tell him secrets, and be sure that 
he will keep them; if he is a good loser; if he 
is always “‘the life of the party,” then you 
label him a “good sport,” because he pos- 
sesses certain qualities such as sportsman- 
ship, loyalty, honesty, gameness, cheerful- 
ness, and kindheartedness. It is the 
qualities which he possesses which make 
him act the way he does. 

What you . 4 in certain situations is 
determined by the standards which you 
have. These standards may be conscious 
or unconscious, but in either case they 
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control what you do. For example, you 
have an opportunity to get help from 
another during an examination. Whether 
you do or not is dependent upon the stand- 
ard of honesty which you have set for your- 
self. By examining your own actions in 
different situations, it is possible to deter- 
mine to some extent the standards and 
principles of conduct which you have 
consciously or unconsciously set up for 
yourself. Such self-analysis will help you 
to understand yourself and will point out 
the road to self-improvement. 

In order to assist in this process of self- 
analysis, the questions included in the next 
few pages have been formulated. Fifteen of 
the more important qualities have been 
chosen. A series of questions concerning 
what you do in certain situations are listed, 
under the quality which should control 

our action. Turn to the first quality listed, 
Heaenty. Note the three columns at the 
right, labeled, “yes,” “‘no,” and “‘doubtful.” 
Read the first question. If you can truth- 
fully answer “yes,”’ place a check mark in 
the first column. If you do try to frame an 
alibi, place a check in the column headed 
“no.” If you are not sure what you do or if 
you sometimes do one thing and sometimes 
another, place a check in the column headed 
“doubtful.” In this question and many of 
the questions which follow you may find 
that you have never thought of a certain 
course of action as being honest or dis- 
honest. Similarly you may not have thought 
that a certain action was discourteous while 
another was discourteous. For example, in 
Question 4, listed under Courtesy, you may 
not have thought of the discourtesy to the 
teacher or your classmate, when you wave 
your hand while they are talking. This 
scale will help you to identify for yourself 
the proper course of action in the situation 
listed. 

It is evident that ideally you should be 
able to answer all of the questions in the 
affirmative. Probably neither you nor an 
of your classmates will be able to do so. If 
you must answer in the negative, it is evi- 
dent that your standard is not high enough. 
If you are in doubt as to the answer, it 
probably means that you have not con- 
sciously set up a standard of action. It may 
help you in making your analysis to have 
some friend, your teacher, or your mother, 
to rate you also as far as they are able. 
Seeing ourselves as others see us is some- 
times a good thing. You may not agree 
with them on certain points, and talking it 


over with them will furnish you a better 
basis for your own judgment. 

Fortunately it is never too late to give up 
bad habits and substitute good ones for 
them. If you find that you do not possess 
a high degree of some desirable quality, you 
can make the possession of this quality a 
goal to attain. The important thing is to 
realize that you are low in the quality and 
then to make an effort to correct yourself, 
For example, if you find that you are low in 
it set it up as a goal to attain, 
The questions make clear what a responsible 
person will do. Practice being responsible, 
and soon you will find that it comes without 
effort. ou have acquired the habit of 

f, while you are in school, you acquire 
habits of responsibility, accuracy, punctu- 
ality, honesty, loyalty, service, etc., you will 
find that they will become your most im- 
portant assets in making your way toward 
success. Your employer does not ask, ‘‘Can 
he read Latin? Can he solve quadratic 
equations? Does he know when America 
was discovered?” He asks, “‘Can I rely upon 
him? Is he honest? Is he loyal? Is he 
courteous?” And the answer to these ques- 
tions is determined upon how you have 


been labeled. 


* * * 


1. Honesty 
Fairness and straightforwardness of conduct, speech, etc.; 
integrity; sincerity; truthfulness; sense of honor. 
Doubt- 


Yes No ful 

1. If you are unprepared in an 
assignment, do you tell your 
teacher the real reason instead 
of framing an alibi? 

2. If you have not prepared your 
lesson do you admit it instead 
of trying to “bluff” it through? ____ 

. Are you always “above board” 
in taking examinations? 

(a) Refrain from looking at 
another’s paper? 

(b) Refuse to give help toothers  ___- 

(c) Mark the papers of others 
correctly? 

(d) Mark your own papers cor- 
rectly? 

(e) Refuse to give the ques- 
tions to member of an- 
other class? 

4. Do you report the actual time 
spent on the assignment, if the 
teacher asks it? 

5. In writing a paper, do you give 
credit to the writers whose 
ideas you borrow? 

6. Are you honest with yourself 
cerning your own faults, that 
is, do you admit to yourself 
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10. 


Persistence, determination, 


1. 


2. 
3. 
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that you have faults instead of 
finding excuses for your con- 
duct? 


. Do you try not to exaggerate or 


leave false impressions in your 
conversations with others? 


_ If another is blamed for some- 


thing you have done, will you 
admit your fault? 


_If you are given credit for 


something which you did not 

do, will you see that the right- 

ful person receives his due? 

Do you observe the property 

rights of others? 

(a) Take only what belongs to 

ou? 

(6) Turn in to the office what 
you find? 

(c) Take library books only 
after proper registration? 

(d) Pay for articles lost or 
damaged? 

(e) Borrow from other pupils 
only after obtaining their 
permission? 


2. PERSEVERANCE 


Do you make a continued effort 
to correct bad habits? 

Do you stay on the job, even 
if it is uninteresting? 

Do you continue your study 
until you thoroughly under- 
stand the topic under considera- 
tion? 


. If you have tried one method 


of performing a task which is 
not successful, do you keep on 
trying until you find a method 
which will work? 


. Do you take an active part on 


your team in spite of defeat? 
Do you keep on trying even if 
others have become discour- 
aged and quit? 


. If you have been absent do 


you try as hard as you can to 
make, up the work missed? 


. Do you finish an assignment 


as well as you begin it? 


. Do you solve your own prob- 


lems even though it might be 
easier to ask for help? 


. Do you persist in carrying on in 


the manner which you think is 
right, even if others riducule 
you? 


3. NEATNESS 


Tidiness, systematic arrangement. 


Does your whole appearance 
reflect neatness? 

Face and hands clean? 

Teeth brushed? 

Clothes securely fastened? 
Shoe strings unbroken, without 
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knots, securely tied? 
Clothes clean and pressed? 
Hair properly combed? 
Finger nails clean? 

Shoes shined? 


. Is your written work neatly 


done? 

Properly folded? 

On clean paper? 

On paper of uniform size? 
Arranged in a definite manner 
with margins of a definite size? 
Written with the same kind of 
ink or pencil? 

Writing legible, letters of same 
size, on the line, and words 
equally spaced? 

Without blots, blurs, cancella- 
tions, or erasures? 


. Do you keep your locker and 


desk in an orderly manner? 


. Do you keep your books in 


good condition? 


. Do you always throw waste 


paper, etc., in the waste basket 
or do you leave it on your desk 
or the floor? 


. If you accidentally spill ink on 


the desk, do you clean it up? 


. Do you keep your notebook in 


good condition? 

(a) Have a regular part devoted 
to each subject? 

(b) Throw away odds and ends 
which accumulate and no 
longer have value? 


. Do you pick up paper or other 


waste materials on the floor 
which others have carelessly 
dropped? 


. Do you refrain from marking 


or writing on the desk? 


4. Open-MINDEDNESS 


opinion of others which may be 
different from your own? 


. Are you willing to make a fur- 


ther investigation of a point, if 
others show you that your posi- 
tion is debatable? 


. Do you withhold your judg- 


ment on matters which you are 
informed on only by hearsay, 
until you have investigated the 
proper authorities? 


. Do you let the evidence in- 


fluence your judgment rather 
than prejudice or previous 
opinions? 


. Are you willing to admit in an 


argument that there are two 
sides to the question? 


. Are you willing to try new 


methods of doing things? 


Willingness to see both sides of a proposition; tentative 
judgment. 
. Are you willing to listen to the 
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. Do you withhold your judg- 
ment of a person whom you 
have just met, until you be- 
come better acquainted? 

. Are you willing to accept ad- 
vice from those who are compe- 
tent to give it? 

. Do you try to get the viewpoint 
of others so as to confirm or 
modify your own viewpoint? 

. Do you try to evaluate what 
you read before you formulate 
your own conclusions, rather 
than accept everything you 
read as true? 


5. Broap-MINDEDNESS 


Fairness; impartiality; justice; magnanimity; tolerance: 


catholicity. 


1. Are you tolerant toward the 
religious beliefs of others? 

2. Do you judge other students 
by their own worth rather than 
by their wealth or social posi- 
tion? 

3. Do you respect the viewpoints 
of others and refrain from try- 
ing to force your own belief 
upon them? 

4. Do you judge an organization, 
such as a club or school, on the 
basis of its whole membership 
rather than upon your personal 
dislike for one or two of its 
members? 

5. If your own conduct has been 
unsatisfactory so that the prin- 
cipal deems discipline neces- 
sary, do you recognize the 
justice of this measure and 
submit to it with good grace? 

6. Can you accept criticism which 
your teacher makes of you 
without malice? 

7. Are you willing to submit an 

argument to an umpire and 
abide by his decision? 
8. If your criticism of another has 
been unfair, do you do all that 
is in your power to make up 
for it? 

9. Do you admit to yourself that 
you are not perfect, and realize 
that everything you do is not 
necessarily right? 

10. Can you accept success with- 
out becoming “big-headed’’? 


6. ADAPTABILITY 


Flexibility, teachableness, versatility. 


1. Do you use whatever material 
is at hand to the best of its ad- 
vantage; even if it is unsatis- 
factory? 

2. Do you return from a vacation 
and settle down to work imme- 
diately? 

3. Can you quickly adjust your- 
self to new social conditions or 
demands? 
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. Are you willing to abandon an 
uneconomical method of doing 
things for a method which is 
demonstrated to be better? 

. Can you take on new responsi- 
bilities without undue loss of 
efficiency in your other work? 
Can you work efficiently under 
conditions which tend to dis- 
tract your attention? 

. Do you alter plans which you 
find are unsuitable so that they 
meet the situation in a better 
way? 

Do you know when to talk and 
when to keep still? 

. Can you get along with other 
people, even though they differ 
from you in age, sex, or beliefs? 

10. Do you try to adjust yourself 
as quickly as possible to 
changes in school rules, rou- 
tines and new teachers? 


7. CourTESY 


Graciousness; mannerliness; refinement; politeness. 


. Do you use the proper form of 
address when speaking to your 
; ou excuse yourself 
att If you interrupt the con- 
versation of others? 

(b) If you walk in front of an- 
other? 

(c) If you accidentally collide 
with another? 


. Do yo apologize when you are 
in the wrong? 

. Do you refrain from talking 
and waving your hand when 
the teacher is addressing the 
class, or when a classmate is 
reciting? 

you criticize others only in 

a kindly manner? 

. Do you always respect the 
rights of others, even if they 
clash with your own? 

. Do you treat members of a 
rival team as well as you do 
members of your own team? 
Do you wait until it is your 
turn to talk, recite, or play? 

. Do you do your share in pre- 
venting blockades in the hall 
which force others to push 
their way through? 

. Do you observe the common 
forms of politeness such as, 
(a) Removing your hat when 

entering the building? 

(b) Allowing elders to pass 
through the door ahead of 
you? 

(c) Using correct forms of 
greeting? 

(d) Thanking others for favors 
rendered? 

(e) Opening doors for teachers 
or strangers? 

(f) Closing doors noiselessly? 
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Calmness; deliberateness; self-confidence; 
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(g) Entering building and class- 
rooms in an orderly man- 
ner? 


8. 


Self-possession; self-reliance; dignity. 


Can you give your recitation 
before the class without be- 
coming excited or nervous? 
Can you submit to a cross- 
examination by teacher or 
classmate without losing your 
head? 


. Are you able to carry on your 


class work in the presence of 
visitors as well as you can in 
their absence? 

Can you take examinations 
without becoming excited and 
forgetting everything you 
know? 


. Can you accept correction of 


errors which you have made 
without becoming angry? 


.Can you carry on your work 


when others around you are 
having a good time? 

Can you control your tempet 
when you are aggravated? 


. Are you able to remain calm 


during periods of unrest and 
general commotion? 

Are you able to control your 
feelings when you think you 
have been rebuked  unde- 
servedly? 


.Can you laugh at a joke on 


yourself without becoming 
angry or embarrassed? 


. Can you preside over a class 


meeting with dignity? 


. Can you give a talk or make 


announcements’ before the 
school assembly? 


9. INITIATIVE 


Originality; enterprise; resourcefulness. 


1. 


Can you proceed with the as- 
signed work under general di- 
rections and work out the de- 
tails by yourself? 


.Can you formulate your own 


line of attack upon a problem? 


. Do you do work which is not 


required? 

(a) Look up new references? 
(6) Talk with others who are 
informed on the subject? 

(c) Go to source for further in- 
formation? 

(d) Try to find new ways of 
doing things? 

(ce) Bring original questions to 
class? 


. Do you try to find and correct 


your errors? 

Do you enter actively into 
group activities, such as clubs, 
class parties, etc. 

Can you head a committee and 
carry out its plans successfully? 


' 7. Do you volunteer your services 
when an emergency arises? 

8. Do you see things to do, with- 
out being told, and then do 
them? 

9.Do you have enough conf- 
dence in your own powers to 
strike out for yourself, that is, 
to be a leader rather than a 
blind follower? 

~~-> ===" 10, Are you on a constant lookout 

for new interests and new fields 
to conquer? 


self-control; 


10. Erriciency 
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Expertness; system; ability; alertness; promptness; punc- 


tuality. 

1. Do you keep your work ma- 
terials (paper, pen, pencils) 
conveniently placed so that no 
time may be lost? 

2. Do you hand in assigned work 
on the day that it is due? 

3. Do you start to work imme- 
diately without wasting time? 

4. Do you come to attention at 
once? 

5. Are you prompt in obeying 
bells or other signals? 

6. Do you try to see a problem 
clearly before you start to 
solve it? 

7. Do you keep your appoint- 
ments on time? 

(a) Arrive at school on time? 

(b) On time at each class? 

(c) Appointments with your 
teacher? 

(d) Appointments with friends? 

8. Do you try to understand what 
you are doing rather than 
merely try to memorize it? 

9. Do you have a definite time, 
a definite place, and a definite 
plan of study? 

10. Are you always on the alert to 
find a better way to do things? 


11. RESPONSIBILITY 


Trustworthiness; accountability; dependability. 


1. Do you work as well when the 
teacher is out of the room or is 
busy as you do when she is 
watching you? 

. If you are sent on an errand 

do you 

(a) Return as quickly as pos- 
sible? 

(b) Deliver message and re- 
sponse accurately? 

(e) Not disturb others in the 
building? 

(d) Return with the errand 
completed satisfactorily? 

3. Do you leave things alone 
which you are told not to 
touch? 

4. Do you put books and ma- 
terials back in place when you 
are through using them? 

5. Do you pass through the halls 
in an orderly manner? + 
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6. 


7. 


9. 


Do you arrange for someone 
else to perform a duty if you 
cannot be present? 

Can the teacher rely upon 
everything which you report? 
8. If given a position of responsi- 
bility, will you enforce all rules 
impartially? 

Do you follow out the direc- 
tions of the teacher to the best 
of your ability? 


10. Can you be trusted to handle 


valuable laboratory apparatus? 


12. LoyaLty 


Dutifulness; fidelity. 


1. 


2. 
3. 


Do you always uphold the good 
name of the school to which 
you belong? 

io you observe the rules of the 
school cheerfully? 
Do you act honorably at all 
times so that you are a credit 
to the school? 
. Do you always speak well of 
your friends? 


5 . Do you stick to a friend who 


unselfishness; benevolence; generosity; sym- 
pathy; altruism; kindheartedness; usefulness; co-operation 


1. 


is in trouble? 


. Do you keep confidences which 


others give you? 


. Do you attend school contests 


whenever it is possible? 


. Do you vote for student ofh- 


cers on the basis of their fitness 
for office? 


. Do you cheerfully use any spe- 


cial talents which you may 
have for the good of the school? 


. Do you report misdemeanors 


of other pupils which are to the 
detriment of the school? 


13. SERVICE 


Do you cooperate with mem- 
bers of the student council in 
carrying out the policies which 
they formulate? 


. Are you willing to serve on 


committees and do your share 
in carrying out their functions? 


. Are you an active member of 


your club? 


. Are you kind to others less 


fortunate than yourself? 
Do you respect the rights of 
others? 


. Are you willing to give up your 


time for recreation to work for 
the welfare of the school? 


. Do you try to keep your com- 


panions from doing things 
which they should not? 


. Do you make an effort to make 


new pupils in the school feel at 
home? 


. Do you cooperate with your 


teacher in carrying on the 
classroom activities? 


. Do you take time to Jisten to 
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another’s “tale of woe” and try 
to cheer him up? 
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14. SpPoRTSMANSHIP 


square a deal as you ask for 
ourself? 
you always “play fair” and 
insist that others play fair in 
athletic contests? 


. Are you a good loser? 


(a) Do you treat the winner in 
a courteous and generous 
manner? 

(b) Cheer for the other side as 
well as your own? 

(c) Abide by the decision of the 
umpire, even though you 
think he is wrong? 

(d) Cheer for your team as 
much in defeat as in vic- 


tory? 


. Do you carry your share of 


work without grumbling or 
shirking? 


. Are you willing to do what the 


rest wish to do, even if you 
want to do something else? 


. If you get into trouble, will you 


shoulder the responsibility 
without trying to shift it to 
someone else? 


. Can you laugh when the joke 


is on yourself? 


. Are you willing to sacrifice your 


own personal advantages for 
the welfare of the school? 


. Do you take punishment which 


you deserve without sulking or 
malice toward the giver? 


. Are you willing to acknowl- 


edge the superiority of others? 


15. Tact 


things which will hurt the feel- 
ings of others? 

Do you avoid useless argu- 
ments with others whose ideas 
are already fixed? 

Do you refrain from “broad- 
casting” the short-comings or 
defects of others? 


. If another is embarrassed, do 


you try to turn the attention of 
the crowd to other matters? 
Do you know when to discuss 
matters privately rather than 
publicly? 


. Do you guard against bringing 


up unpleasant subjects? 


. Can you criticize others with- 


out giving offense? 


. Do you consider the attitude of 


others before you express your 
opinion? 


. Do you refrain from pushing 


your way into places where you 
are not wanted? 


. Do you ignore defects or man- 


nerisms of others who are less 
fortunate than yourself? 


Fairmindedness; courtesy to opponents; square deal. 
. Do you give your teacher as 


The ability to deal with others without giving offense; 
diplomacy. 
. Do you try to keep from saying 
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A Study of Spelling Errors 


A Criticat ANALYsIS OF SPELLING Errors OccuRRING 
IN Worps ComMon_Ly UseEp IN WRITING 
AND FREGUENTLY MISSPELLED 


Harry Victor Masters 


NATURE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


This work has as its purpose the critical 
study of errors made by eighth grade pupils, 
high school seniors, and college seniors in 
their attempted spellings of 268 common 
dificult words. The method used in select- 
ing these words consisted first in establish- 
ing an arbitrary frequency limit for the 
words which should be included. Since the 
first 5,000 words in Horn’s 4 Basic Writing 
Vocabulary’ with their repetitions make up 
a very large majority of the total number 
of written words, the frequency limit was 
chosen so as to include these words. 

A second decision was also necessary. 
Even though a word occurs within the first 
5,000 of the Horn list, what must be its 
dificulty in order that it should be con- 
sidered in need of special attention in 
regard to the causes of its misspelling? In 
this case it was decided to include all words 
within the first 5,000 which were missed by 
40 per cent or more of the pupils at the 
eighth grade level according to the difficulty 
given by Ashbaugh’. In case the empha- 
sizing of hard spots or typical errors is 
found to be advantageous it would not seem 
worth while to emphasize before the entire 
class certain difficult parts of a word if 60 
per cent or more of the pupils in the eighth 
grade spell the word correctly. With the 
above mentioned criteria, a total of 268 
words was secured. 

Eleven colleges and forty-one public 
school systems in the state of Iowa are 
represented in this study. For each of the 
268 words at each of the above mentioned 
grade levels the various forms of misspell- 
ings with their frequencies were recorded 
as they occurred on 200 papers selected at 
random. These misspellings afforded the 
basis for this study. 


DIsTRIBUTION OF ERRORS 
These 268 common difficult words were 
spelled with an average accuracy of 49.67 
per cent at the eighth-grade level, 76.75 
per cent at the high school senior level, and 


85.53 per cent at the college senior level. 
The increase in accuracy of the high school 
seniors over cialis arabe was two and one- 
half times that of the increase of the college 
seniors over the high school seniors. The 
268 words changed their relative rankings 
considerably when arranged in order of 
difficulty at the three grade levels. The 
high-school senior and college senior lists 
when arranged in order of difficulty agreed 
more closely in word ranking than either of 
the other two combinations of lists. The 
most frequent forms of misspelling at one 
rade level tended very strongly to be most 
 Rensdind at the other grade levels. Some 
words had certain misspellings which were 
much more common than others. The 
misspelling accomodate for accommodate was 
used by 57 per cent of the eighth-grade 
pupils misspelling that word. The 134 
pupils misspelling accommodate used only 
sixteen different forms of misspellings. Over 
half of those who misspelled dropped wrote 
droped. In certain other words no particular 
misspelling was especially common. Of the 
200 attempted spellings of pneumonia, 122 
were incorrect. The most common mis- 
spelling of pneumonia was numonia but it 
was used by only eight of the 122 pupils 
who mispelled the word. Seventy-five 
different forms occurred in this total of 122 
misspellings. The word affectionate was 
misspelled by forty-eight out of 200 pupils, 
these forty-eight misspellings being credited 
to thirty-five different forms of misspelling. 
There were 113 different incorrect forms 
used by the 169 who misspelled prejudice. 
The most frequent form of misspelling 
accounted for 50 per cent of the misspellings 
occurring in forty-one of the words at the 
eighth-grade level, in seventy-nine of the 
words at the high school senior level, and 
in ninety-three of the words at the college 
senior level. The two most frequent forms 
of misspelling were required to account for 
50 per cent of the misspellings occurring in 
thirty-eight words at the eighth-grade level, 
in seventy-three words at the high school 


1 Horn, Ernest, 4 Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. University 
Monographs in Education, First Series, No. 4, April, 1926, College of Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
2 Ashbaugh, Ernest J., The Iowa Spelling Scales: Their Derivation, Use and Limitations. Doctor’s Thesis, 


University of lowa, Iowa City, 1919. 
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senior level, and in fifty-eight words at the 
college senior level. The average number 
of forms required to account for 50 per cent 
of the misspellings was approximately four 
at the eighth-grade level, two and one-half 
at the high school senior level, and two at 
the college senior level. The number. of 
forms required to account for 75 per cent 
of the misspellings was approximately four 
and one-half at the eighth-grade level, three 
and one-half at the high school senior level, 
and two and one-half at the college senior 
level. 

All of the 268 words which were mis- 
spelled by 60 per cent or more of the pupils 
at the eighth-grade level were analyzed for 
hard spots. There were sixty-seven words 
satisfying this criterion. The exact mis- 
spellings of each of these sixty-seven words 
were studied to determine the parts givin 
the greatest difficulty. There was a asked 
agreement between the results of this 
analysis of hard spots and those of another 
investigator using material from a different 
locality in making his study three years 
previously. 


PERMANENT EFFeEctTs OF TEACHING 
SPELLING 


A study of the permanent effects of the 
teaching of spelling as evidenced by actual 


school room practice was also made. Cer- 
tain data in addition to those originally 
sought for use in this investigation were 
secured, from which were determined the 
words in the list of 268 which have been 
studied by the eighth-grade pupils who were 
asked to spell this list of words. It was 
found that sixty-three of the 268 words had 
been studied by approximately 75 per cent 
of the eighth-grade pupils who participated 
in this investigation. The tabulation of the 
attempted spellings of these sixty-three 
words which occurred on the papers from 
the pupils who had previously studied them 
showed an average accuracy of 58.3. In 
other words, on the average, only about 60 

er cent of the pupils can spell them after 
ice had them in their regular assign- 
ment. The accuracies as determined from 
the papers of the eighth-grade pupils known 
to have studied these sixty-three words in 
the eighth-grade range from thirty-one to 
ninety-three. Such evidence proves that 
the most difficult common words are not 
being mastered by pupils in their regular 
spelling work. Neither the length of the 
word nor its lesson placement within the 
year’s work had any significant effect upon 


the accuracy with which the sixty-three 
words were spelled. 


VALUE OF SPELLING RULES 

Four spelling rules were found to cover 
fifty-one words. The misspellings of these 
words in which the only error could have 
been entirely corrected by the _ proper 
application of one of these rules were the 
only ones considered. By applying these 
rules to these particular misspellings of 
these fifty-one words, 20.45 per cent of the 
misspellings at the eighth-grade level, 26.39 
per cent of the misspellings at the high 
school senior level, and 27.51 per cent of 
the misspellings at the college senior level 
could have been eliminated. These four 
rules vary in usefulness. One of the rules if 
applied would eliminate over 60 per cent of 
the misspellings in the nine words which 
it covers. It was found that in the case of 
one rule, its inferred application would 
eliminate more misspellings than its direct 
application. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ERRORS 
A classification was made of the errors in 
the misspellings occurring with a frequency 
of five or more at the eighth-grade level. 
The following table gives the various head- 
ings under which the errors were classified 
together with the percentage of errors 

falling under each heading. 

Summary OF CLAssIFIED Errors 

Per Cent 
1, Omission of letters other than failures to 


b. Consonants 
. Insertion of letters other than doubling. __ 
a. Vowels 


a. letters 
6. Letters adjacent but one 
. Doubling 
a. Double for re 
(1) Vowels 
(2) Consonants 
b. Single for double 


(2) Consonants 
. Confusions and substitutions 
a. V 


. Spelling of wrong word 
Compounds and hyphenates 

. Capitalization 

. Punctuation (apostrophe) __ 

. Miscellaneous 


The vowel most frequently omitted is ¢ 
and the most frequently omitted consonant 
is h. The most frequently inserted vowel is 


double__ _ 23 
a. Vowels__- 
_ 8.94 
. 
(] Vowels 
33.23 
9 
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e and the most frequently inserted con- 
sonant is s. The consonants /, m, and n 
cause the most trouble in doubling. The 
letters most frequently confused with or 
substituted for other letters are: ¢ for a, 
i for e, ¢ for 1, a for o, s for c, c for s, and d 
for t. 

A phonetic analysis of the misspellings 
occurring at the eighth-grade level showed 
that 64.69 per cent of the misspellings were 

ossible from a phonetic point of view. An 
additional 13.97 per cent of the misspellings 


were approximately poepecn The remain- 
ing 21.34 per cent of the misspellings were 
unphonetic. 


VALUE OF THE STUDY 

Studies similar to this one are necessary 
preliminary investigations to the problems 
of the better first teaching of spelling. Such 
investigations are continually adding to our 
store of useful knowledge and we can expect 
still more definite and enlightening work 
to be done in this field. 


An Analysis of Five Texts in 
Educational Psychology 


Harold G. Blue 


The following article is illustrative of what 
may be done in the analysis of books in a given 
field of knowledge with an adequate outline of 
possible subject content as a starting point. 
While this survey does not cover the field of 
Educational Psychology (it makes no such 
pretense) it was felt by the editor that it would 
be of considerable interest to the readers of the 
Put Detta Kappan. 

*x* * * * * 

Prof. W. W. Charters has recently brought 
together an imposing organization of the 
dilkeulticn embodied in the field of teaching. 
This extensive study, which is soon to come 
from the press, will do much to clarify the 
situation with respect to important difh- 
culties and fundamental problems in public 
school teaching. It will be of equal interest 
to the student of general public: education 
and the student of those professional activi- 
ties which are embodied in the training of 
public school teachers. 

Occupying a position of equal significance 
in problematic situations in which teaching 
dithculties are concerned is the content of 
educational psychology. It is certainly 
clear that the position of the educational 
pres og and the content with which 

e deals is commanding and fundamental. 
The relative importance of the content of 
educational psychology and teaching diffi- 
culties seems to argue for an essential corre- 
lation in the whole problem. If teaching 
difficulties are one thing and the content of 
educational psychology another, it is clear 
that no hel Fil progress in the real solution 
of many educational prob- 
lems can be assured. 

Is there general agreement among educa- 
tional psychologists with respect to the 


content of educational psychology? What 
elements of educational psychology are the 
most emphasized by authors in that field? 
Do the elements which are the most empha- 
sized relate themselves rather intimately 
to the actual teaching difficulties prevailing 
in public school work? The brief study set 
forth in this paper is an attempt to provide 
a rough answer to the first two questions. 
Five somewhat typical texts in educational 
psychology were cursorily surveyed to 
determine in a general way (1) the diversity 
of elements of content and (2) the emphasis 
accorded to certain of the elements. Prof. 
F. N. Freeman’s outline of the content of 
educational psychology was used in this 
study. 
The educational psychology texts used 
in this analysis were: 
Gates Psychology for Students of Edu- 
cation. 
Starch Educational Psychology. 
Bolton _ Everyday Psychology for Teachers. 
Thorndike Educational Psychology, Briefer 
Course. 
Cameron Psychology and the School. 


I. Derinition, ScopE AND PREsuUPPoOsI- 
TIONS OF EpuCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY 


Cameron and Gates give no attention to 
the nature of education as a psychological 
process and Starch barely mentions it. On 
the other hand, Bolton and Thorndike 
devote some attention to it. The treatment 
of Gates and Cameron with respect to 
fundamental concepts of psychology seemed 
to be of such general nature that the 
material was difficult to classify. While the 
chart shows that it is classified as functional 
psychology material, it should likely be 
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An ANALYSIS OF THE CONTENT OF EpucaTIONAL PsycHoLocy as Empoptep IN Five Texts 


Outline of the Content of 
Educational Psychology 


Gates | 


Starch 


Bolton 


Thorndike 


Cameron 


I. Definition, Scope and Presuppositions 
of Educational Psychology 
a. Nature of Education as a Psycho- 
logical Process 
b. Points of View in Psychology and 
their bearing on the nature and the 
aims of Education 
1. Structural Psychology 
2. Functional Psychology 
3. Behavioristic Psychology 
4. Gestalt Psychology: 
5. Pscho-Analytic 
. Scope, Purpose and Methods of Edu- 
cational Psychology 


II. Foundations of Human Behavior and 
Learning 
of Learned and Un- 


a. Physiology of 
learned Behavior 


III Learning 
a. Types of Learning 
1. re of Skill—overt move- 
ment 
Development of Adequate Percep- 
tion and Habits of Observation 
3. Acquiring Associations and Mem- 
orizing 
4. Acquiring Ideas or Knowledge___- 
5. Gaining Understanding and Prob- 
lem Solving 
6. Developing Appreciations____ 
7. Developing Attitudes 
8. Developing Character 
b. Ways in which Learning Takes Place 


c. Methods in General—applicable to 
all learning types 

d. Methods especially adapted to par- 
ticular types of learning 

e. Laws and General Conditions of 
Learning 

f. Specific conditions affecting rate of 
progress in learning 

g. Curve of Learning 

h. Curve representing loss—forgetting- 

i. Transfer of Training 


j. Mental Efficiency affecting perform-| | 


2. Fatigue 

3. Effect of conditions listed under 
upon progress 

k. Individual Differences in ability 
to learn 

l. Age Differences in ability to learn 
m. General Rules of Learning and of 


IV. Habit 


V. Individual Differences and their meas- 
urement 
a. Rating scales 
b. School marks 
c. Standardized Educational Tests_ _ 


242;249-259 


377-397 


244-247 
296-318 


325-353 


319-322 
238-247 


207-237 
265-295 


260-261 
353-376 


212-218 
127-131 


131-132 


133-143 
167-190 
154-167 
170-172 
219-295 


184-190 


101-112 


182-217 


268-304 
125-140 


218-267 
113-124 


156-181 


173-185 


138-172 


69-83 
125-137 


202-258 
186-196 


259-282 


294-295 
283-323 


196-201 


195-198 


207 
151-159;202 


139-150 


187-193 
195-218 


42 
1-2 
90-109 64-138 
199-201 
ae 31-89 84-99 17-40 
. Relatively Unlearned Behavior_____| 110-180 9-25 140-155 1-68 160-177 
59-97 100-124 41-59 
| 
144-153 
|| 
| 
= 
323-341 219-228 
1. Curve of Work 
28-54 
59-64 
| 456-460 372-397 
454-456 512-536 
| 460-463 
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Outline of the Content of 


Educational Psychology Gates 


Starch Bolton Thorndike Cameron 


d. Mental Tests 
¢. Descriptions of Individual or Par- | 
ticular Tests ] 
f. Individual Differences 
~ |. Range, Distribution and Types of 
Individual Differences 
2. Correlations between 
Types and Individual Differences 
3. Correlations between ability and 
achievement 
4. Causes of Individual Differences 
and their correlation 
5. Relation of mental differences to 
physical differences 
6. Relation of mental ability to con- 
duct 
7. Exceptional children 
8. Kind of work or treatment suited 
to children on different levels of 
mental ability 


422-427 
466-467 


398-408 


VI. Mental and Physical Growth 

a. Development of mental traits, motor 

control and intellectual capacity- 
. Relation of mental development and 

individual differences 
c. Physical development 
d. Relation of mental development 
to physical growth 


472-473 
474-477 ;479 


e. Theory of recapitulation 

f. Chief characteristics of different 
main stages of development___-_-__- 

g. Function of infancy 


VII. Psychology of School Subjects 


VIII. Guidance or Control of Behavior 
a. Theory of freedom and control 
b. Methods of control 
c. Moral and religious development 
and training 


IX. Mental Hygiene 
a. Types of psychopathic tendencies_ __ 
b. Origin 
c. Prevention and cure 
d. Preservation of mental health_ ____- 


X. Social Psychology 


345-371 233-234 


347-364 


107-124 
110-114 


331-422 229-247 


331-422 


247-249 
257-263 
250 


251-256 
316-317 


299-511 264-307 


305-323 


323-330 


classified as general psychology material. 
Scarcely any mention is made pf psycho- 
analytic theories, the only one being little 
more than a brief reference by Gates. The 
only notion of unanimity of opinion among 
these authors with respect to the relevancy 
of this large division of subject matter to 
the field of educational psychology is to be 
found in the scant attention given to it. It 
seems strange that material that would 
clearly set forth the scope, purpose and 
methods of educational psychology should 
be assigned no adequate position in the 
textual content. 


II. Founpations of HuMAN BEHAVIOR 
AND LEARNING 

It is with respect to this large division of 
subject matter that there is clearly shown 
a general agreement as to its validity in the 
field of educational psychology. Led by 
Thorndike and Gates, all of the writers, 
with the exception of Starch, devote gener- 
ous space to it. 


III. LEARNING 


The most textual space, on the "nai of all 
of the texts, is devoted to this significant field 
of subject matter. This reveals the domi- 


7 
39-58 
436-440 55-69 
409-411 46-49 240-241 
66 
448-450 
440-441 
81-106 256 
| 
| 
| 
. 
208-212 | 
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nant position which the authors feel “learn- 
ing” should occupy in the field of educa- 
tional psychology. It was extremely difh- 
cult to make precise classifications of 
materials with respect to the eight types of 
learning. The material for the most part 
was not organized on the basis of particular 
types of learning. In most cases, materials 
which embodied types of learning would 
cut across several types. Thorndike gave 
practically exclusive attention to the ways 
in which learning takes place, the laws and 
conditions of learning, the learning curve, 
transfer of training, conditions affecting 
performance, and individual differences. 
Gates and Starch follow Thorndike closely 
in attention to such types of materials and 
of these three Starch alone treats briefly 
the general rules applicable to study. 
Bolton and Cameron give little attention to 
such materials but do endeavor to treat 
more adequately the various types of learn- 
ing. Like Bolton and Cameron, Gates 
reveals an interest in types of learning and, 
too, like them, he fails to organize the 
material so that it is specifically and pre- 
cisely applicable to the particular types. 


IV. Hasit 


Thorndike, Gates and Cameron give 
attention to this large division of subject 
matter. However, with respect to Gates 
and Cameron, the material occupies a 
minor place in their texts and, with respect 
to Thorndike, the material is so interwoven 
with materials embodying the ways in 
which learning takes place, the general 
conditions of learning, and general methods 
of learning that it can well be classified 
under the significant body of subject matter 
—learning. Bolton and Starch give practi- 
cally no attention to the large body of 
subject matter—habit. 


V. InprvipuAL DIFFERENCES AND 
THEIR MEASUREMENT 

Next to learning as a large body of sub- 
ject matter, “individual differences”’ occu- 
pies a position of great importance in the 
content of educational psychology. In his 
Briefer Course, Thorndike devotes more 
than one hundred pages of textual matter 
to the subject. His material treats of the 
range, causes and distribution of individual 
differences and of some correlations involv- 
ing differences in ability and achievement. 
It gives practically no attention to rating 
scales, marks and tests. Cameron’s treat- 
ment of the entire problem of individual 


differences is not imposing, there bein 
approximately twenty pages of ecu 
content. Bolton disposes of the causes of 
individual differences in about four pages; 
however, he does treat rating scales and 
tests, and the range and distribution of 
individual differences in better fashion. Of 
the five writers, Starch alone manifests an 
interest in school marks. He also gives 
attention to mental testing. Gates shows a 
wider range of interest in individual differ- 
ences than any other member of this group. 
As far as the whole problem is concerned, 
his material seems to be more nearly ade- 
quate. 


VI. MENTAL AND PuysicaL GROWTH 


This large division of subject matter 
received very minor treatment at the hands 
of the five writers as a whole. Of the nearly 
two thousand pages of textual material, less 
than one hundred pages was devoted to 
mental and physical growth. Bolton ignored 
the problem altogether. The theory of 


recapitulation was discussed by both Thorn- 
dike and Starch. The references which were 
made to this body of subject matter were 
given a position of relative isolation, 


VII. PsycHo.tocy oF ScHoot SuBIECTS 


There is no agreement among the five 
authors with respect to the relevancy of 
this body of subject matter to the material 
embodied in a text in educational psychol- 
ogy. Starch gives it the most generous 
treatment, involving more than two hun- 
dred pages. Cameron devotes about forty 

ages to the subject, while Thorndike, 
Bolton and Gates omit it altogether. 


VIII. GuipanceE or ConTROL OF 
BEHAVIOR 


Bolton is the only member of the group 
who discusses this body of subject matter. 
He gives about twenty pages to it. His 
discussion reveals an interest in the social 
implications of the problem; it seems not 
to be built on the psychological elements 
of the subject. 


IX. Mentat HyGiENe 

Starch has a chapter of eleven pages on 
this body of subject matter. The latter part 
of the chapter is a discussion of the develop- 
ment of personality and the formation of 
character. This is the most specific reference 
to the problem of developing character 
which appears in the five texts. The refer- 
ences which Gates and Cameron made to 
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the problem were very general and treated 
more particularly the formation of ideals 
and the making of right moral choices. 
Thorndike, in his two chapters on mental 
work and fatigue, devotes about ten pages 
to the hygiene of mental work, means of 
increasing mental efficiency, and the means 
of preventing injury from over-work. Bolton 
omitted the subject. 


X. SoctaL PsycHoLocy 
This was the only large division of subject 
matter which received no treatment at the 
hands of any of the five authors. 


In a broad and general way, the analysis 
shows an appreciable degree of divergence 
with respect to the content of educational 


sychology. This divergence is indicated 
5 the way in which several subjects scat- 
tered themselves around the two large 
heads that occupied positions of dominance 
in the textual materials, namely, learning 
and individual differences. If an agreement 
with respect to the relevancy oF subject 
matter is revealed, such agreement can 
likely be said to rest upon the two above- 
named bodies of subject matter. Merely on 
the basis of no treatment at all, social psy- 
chology would seem to have little or no 
relevancy to the field of educational psy- 
chology. And, finally, the analysis shows 
the wide diversity of opinion which is 
present in the selection of materials to be 
embodied in an educational psychology text. 


The Technique of Business-Office 
Management Applied to the 
High-School Office 


H. L. Yloisaker 


The business of education is today one of 
the largest industries in the country, per- 
haps the greatest in terms of numbers 
engaged. Education is or at least should 
be at once a science and an art; a science 
from the viewpoint of theory, an art as the 
principles involved are put into practice. 
One of the chief weaknesses of education as 
a system seems to lie in the gap that exists 
between the theoretical that is expounded 
in the teacher-training schools and the 
application of those iecatas in the field 
itself. It is often as though there were two 
distinct fields, ““What we think”’ and ““What 
we do.”’ As practical administrators and 
teachers, we read, hear and discuss the 
educational philosophy of experts in the 
field, we observe the procedure and approve 
the methods and results of model education, 
and then, too often, we go back and do as 
we have always done. Perhaps this is due to 
the transient contact which exists between 
teacher-training institutions and_ public 
schools. If, in one way or another, the two 
could maintain constant contact or inter- 
communication, undoubtedly it would re- 
act to the benefit of both. Perhaps again, 
it is due to human inertia. It is relatively 
easy to receive passively. It is relatively 
difficult to execute actively. 


Consequently, in an effort to bridge this 
gap between the theory expounded and by 
actual practices, | am attempting to adapt 
the principles and methods of office manage- 
ment as set forth in university courses on 
administration on the one hand and as set 
forth for business executives on the other 
hand, to my own needs as a high school 
principal. 

Despite his rather honored place in the 
community, the principal occupies a posi- 
tion, the functions of which are vaguely 
known and variously administered. There 
seems to be very little standardization in 
administration procedure. In order to 
make such a situation clear, one should, of 
course, go into the matter of the functions 
of the principal, analyze and evaluate them. 
Space not permitting, let it suffice to say 
that the principle is the responsible head of 
the school giving it character and that his 
duties, broadly speaking, are of a two-fold 
nature, administrative and _ supervisory. 
Schools exist only to teach children. The 
principal exists only as an administrator so 
that he may function as a supervisor in the 
larger sense. Administrative devices are 
merely tools making efficient teaching pos- 
sible and the principal, who through lack of 
system, poor organization in other words, 
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ties himself down to his office and becomes 
merely an administrator of emergencies so 
that he finds no time for supervision or 
guidance, may be a pilot on his ship but he 
Is no captain. 

The answer to lack of system is organiza- 
tion, and as charity begins at home, organ- 
ization should begin in the _principal’s 
office. It becomes axiomatic that the better 
the principal organizes his office, the more 
time he will have for other duties. It is also 
true that the more efficient he becomes as 
an organizer of his own office, the more 
helpful he will become as advisor for those 
with whom he is working. The principal 
is at times called a poor business man 
because he lacks system, because he does 
not conform to practices that are found 
valuable to the successful business man. 
This then is the purpose of my paper 
ascertaining what is considered correct 
office management by such a man as W. H. 
Lefiingwell, in his excellent book, Office 
Management, Principles and Practice, and 
adapting it to the high school office. 


The varied duties of the office may be 
divided into three types. The principal 
type is that of communication. In this 


class belong such activities as interviews 


and contact with pupils, teachers and the 
general public. Here also belongs corres- 
ondence, dictation and telephone service. 
t stands to reason that the office should be 
centrally located, easy of access. This 
means that it should be on the first floor 
near the main entrance. It also implies 
certain arrangements as to the plan of 
office location, that is, waiting rooms, desk 
counters, private offices for administrative 
heads. The subject of the arrangement of 
the high school administrative suite of 
offices is a topic in itself and need not be 
discussed here to any extent. It should 
consist of a reception room with built-in 
seats for the accommodation of visitors, 
and should be separated from the main 
office by a counter of sufficient height into 
which should be built filing spaces of various 
sizes. This is the place for storing office 
supplies, letterheads, envelopes, program 
cards, pass slips, and stencil sheets. A space 
for the vertical filing of stencils that are 
to be used again in mimeographing routine 
matters, such as report sheets of various 
kinds, should be located here. A great deal 
of time is lost in the average high-school 
office in trying to locate stencils when 
needed and this can be avoided by a system- 


atic file if sufficient space is provided. I|n 
addition to this counter, the reception room 
should contain a key cabinet with a hook 
for every door key, including cabinets, in 
the building. This can be well recessed, 
with a leaf arrangement of doors so as not 
to occupy too much wall space. A number- 
ing system of keys according to the lock 
number, not the door number, is also essen- 
tial. In addition, the reception room 
should contain a teachers’ ellos board 
and a substantial post-box system. The 
outer office contains the equipment for the 
clerks, such as a large table, switchboard, 
typewriters, mimeograph, and the like. In 
communication with these general offices 
are the other administrative offices, such 
as that of the principal, assistant principal, 
and dean of girls. It would be well to have 
the office of the dean of girls communicate 
directly with the outside corridor as well 
as with the general office, as it should be 
easy of access. Girls should be encouraged 
to consult with the dean of girls, and the 
more easily this can be done, the more likely 
it is to occur. The same applies to the 
counselor for boys. A supply room for 
students, especially where materials and 
books are sold, should be found in connec- 
tion with the high school office. This should 
have a drop window opening on the corridor 
to avoid crowding the ofhce and should 
have sufficient shelf room. Here should 
be found the cash register and the locker 
key system. The matter of locker keys is 
one which often causes considerable con- 
fusion and a systematic scheme of giving 
them out, handling lost keys, etc., is essen- 
tial to avoid a great deal of waste time on 
the part of the clerk or clerks. 


The matter of office furniture, while 
usually taken for granted, is one which has 
a definite connection with the efficiency of 
work done in the office. As Leffingwell 
says, the primary purpose of a desk is to 
provide a suitable surface on which writing 
on paper can be performed easily and 
expeditiously during a continued period of 
time. It must, besides, provide support for 
the arms or wrists in writing position, an 
also support the paper and writing ma- 
terials in the most convenient manner for 
their proper use. Again, it may be used as a 
support for a machine of some kind, such as 
a typewriter, in which case it must be so 
constructed that the machine can be oper- 
ated upon it with speed and ease. The 
secondary purpose is to furnish a storage 
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place for such supplies as are needed by the 
person using it. It is also used as a storage 
repository for keeping records, reports, and 
sources of information with which the user 
works. In selecting a desk all these things 
should be taken into consideration. It 
should be of a size and design suitable to 
the operation for which it is intended. 
Most executives’ desks are selected on the 
basis of show and not on the basis of utility. 
Most of them are too large. A desk four 
feet wide affords sufficient working space 
for most operations and good office practice 
demands that for efficiency office work 
should be done in as small a space as is 
consistent with freedom of movement. 
The storage space of a well-selected desk 
should be of the right amount. Too much 
space is worse than too little and practically 
every desk on the market has three times 
as much storage space as is necessary. 
Valuable papers are lost and mislaid in its 
numerous recesses and in the end the space 
becomes a repository for junk instead of a 
repository for the storage of live, valuable 
material in use. The middle drawer in the 
average desk is a veritable nuisance, as is 
the deep desk drawer. When the principal 
has anything dead or obsolete, down it goes 
into the deep desk drawer. Booklets, cata- 
logs, circulars, manuscripts, spring poems 
and what not, have all been found at peace- 
ful rest in the all-embracing deep desk 
drawer. For a similar reason, the roll-top 
desk is becoming obsolete in well-managed 
ofices. The glass top is largely a matter of 
vanity as it 1s too slippery to make a good 
writing surface, and moreover, it reflects 
light. The best top for office desks is a 
linoleum top. 


There is a definite technique in the efh- 
cient management of the principal’s desk. 
The desk top of an executive should be 
wholly, at least largely, clear of papers not 
in immediate use. A principal should divide 
up his desk, its drawers and its contents 
as a bookkeeper does his accounts, one place 
for this kind of material, another place for 
that kind and so on. There are four kinds 
of material which have a place in every 
principal’s desk: 


1. The unfinished matters; letters and 
papers on which he is working. 


2. Matters pending. 


3. Completed matters; letters and data 
that have been attended to and are ready 
for distribution or filing. 


4. Work materials; stationery, envelopes, 
pens, ink, etc. 


The first class, “unfinished matters,” 
should not be placed in the desk drawers at 
all; it should be kept on top. For this type 
of work, a “Day’s Work” portfolio is needed. 
This may consist of four or five folders tied 
together and labelled to suit the individual 
principal. In general, one would be devoted 
to “Letters Ready to Dictate,” another to 
“Matters to Do Today,” etc. These port- 
folios may be purchased from the various 
office supplies concerns. 


The second class of material, “Matters 
Needing Early Attention,”’ should be kept 
near at hand. Another portfolio of a 
nature similar to the one described is 
secured and labeled “Unfinished Work.” 
Place it in the upper right drawer of the 
desk. Then when the matter in “Day’s 
Work” is completed, this may be trans- 
ferred. 


However, the principal often finds that 
there are matters pending which will need 
his attention at a future date, ten days, 
three months or the like, in the future. 
Suppose the local school is sponsoring a 
basketball tournament at some time during 
March and informational matter has ar- 
rived which will have to be sent to the com- 
peting school, or there may be other papers 
to be held over for some purpose or other. 
Such material may be filed in the regular 
manner or a special “Hold Over” file may 
be made and kept in another drawer of the 


desk. 


How is the principal to know what is in 
each folder, without going through it? 
How is he to remember the honor lists, 
eligibility lists, and duties which continually 
confront him? In the first place, the efh- 
cient principal makes a calendar of duties 
for the year, with soe obligations 


connected with them. He estimates, as well 
and as far in advance as he can, the duties 
that he is going to be called upon to per- 
form. He then uses the left-hand top drawer 
of his desk to organize a desk tickler or 
what one author calls “An Auxiliary Brain 


(Continued on page 49) 
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The Other Phi Delta Kappa 


Members of our fraternity will be inter- 
ested to read the following clipping which 
appeared in a recent issue of a Chicago 


paper. 

SOUTH BEND, Ind., July 25.—(AP)—Phi Delta Kappa 
fraternity, the largest non-college fraternity in the nation, which 
just closed its twenty-third annual convention in South Bend, 
favors Gov. Alfred Smith of New York, the democratic standard 
bearer as the next president of the United States. Delegates from 
the north, south, east and west voted. The vote was, Hoover, 151; 
Smith, 198. 

A non-college social fraternity! For the 
information of those who have not been 
aware of this other Phi Delta Kappa, we 
may note the following bit of history. A 
charter was granted to each group in the 
State of Indiana at about the same time. 
The charter was first granted to our pro- 
fessional fraternity but the appropriate 
papers, through an oversight of some 
official, were not filed until after the social 
fraternity had also applied for a charter 
and that charter had been granted. As a 
consequence, there are two fraternities 
known as Phi Delta Kappa, one a purely 
social and non-college fraternity, the other 
a college and professional fraternity 


Tue Pat Detta Kappa FRATERNITY 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements, 
Nineteenth Fiscal Year ending 
May 31st, 1928 


REcEIPTs 
Initiation fees $8,512.50 
National Membership Fees 


Reimbursements for bad checks 
Interest on Commercial Account 


From 18th fiscal year for Na- 
tional Council 


Total to Account for____ 


DisBURSEMENTS 
Postage, express, etc 
Office equipment 
Office supplies 
Secretary’s honorarium 
Historian’s honorarium 
Clerical help 
Office rent and maintenance--__ 
National 


National Council expense 
Miscellaneous 


$20,205.54 


Less outstanding checks_ 49.00 
20,156.54 


$6,483.51 


Balance is distributed as follows: 
20th year dues in advance $3,686.00 
Post 20th year dues in advance 69.50 


Outstanding checks 49.00 
Surplus 2,679.01 


6,483.51 
Summary of cash assets: 
Savings Account No. 38823 
Commercial Account Balance 
Cash on hand—Imprest Fund 
Jewelry in stock 


$9,726.99 


$17,474.31 
49.00 


Less outstanding checks 
$17.425.31 


(See statement for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
fiscal years in the Phi Delta Kappan for February, 
1928, pp. 143-146.) 
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20th fiscal 3,686.00 
6,462.00 
Chapter Supplies____________- 163.26 
79.15 
National Council____________- 20.25 
Miscellaneous. 104.54 
$26,640.05 
613.93 
247.50 
230.54 
200.00 
500.00 
970.96 
,832.88 A 
Chapter 148.75 Al 
Protests and refunds_________- Al 
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Initiates by Chapters and Montks, Nineteenth Fiscal Year 
Ending May 31, 1928 


Initiates by Months 


Rec’d 


Chapter 


by 
Transfer 


5 
11 


— 


Omega 
Alpha-Alpha 
Alpha-Beta 
Alpha-Gamma 
Alpha-Delta 
Alpha-Epsilon 


Alpha-Theta 
Alpha-lota 
Alpha-Kappa 
Alpha-Lambda 
Alpha-Mu 
Alpha-Nu 


“16 | 77 


Membership statistics tor the seventeenth and eighteenth fiscal years may be found in the April, 1927, and 
August, 1927, numbers, respectively. 


Office Management 
(Continued from page 47) 

That Never Forgets.” This tickler may be 
an ordinary 3 x 5 card index fitted into the 
drawer. As each paper is filed for future 
reference, a tickler memorandum is made, 
together with the day or the month on 
which this should be attended to. The 
tickler is indexed by days 1 to 31 and b 
the months of the year. The beckerball 
tournament comes the early part of March. 
A memorandum to send out information is 
filed under February. 


The principal should make a tickler note 
of appointments, promises to do certain 
things, and other matters, even though 
they may seem to be relatively insignificant. 
It is a good habit for the principal to carry 
a note pad with detachable pages in his 
pocket at all times, on which he may jot 
down appointments as they are made, 
matters observed about the building which 
need attention, and any other detail that 
might otherwise be forgotten. Then when 
he returns to his office he makes a tickler 


(Continued on page 53) 
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The Phi Delta Kappa Map 


Paul M. Cook 


The boundaries of the districts served by 


the district deputies were changed at a | 


recent meeting of the executive committee 
of the fraternity. The change was made in 
order to facilitate visits of the deputies 
within each of the districts. These new 
districts are outlined on the Phi Delta 
Kappa map which appears on the opposite 
page. 

The last national council of the frater- 
nity received and approved a recommenda- 
tion of the Constructive Activities Com- 
mittee that “in the interest of evolving a 
program of mutual helpfulness as between 
the national office and the several active 
and alumni chapters, the district deputies 
visit yearly those chapters in their several 
districts that request such visitation, and 
that the necessary traveling expenses in- 
curred by such visits be shared equally b 
the national office and the chapters visited.” 
The council suggested that the executive 
committee redistrict the chapters in such a 


way as to reduce the necessary traveling 
of the deputies to a minimum. 

Soon after the first of October the na- 
tional office will be located in Chicago at an 
address not yet determined. The mileage 
zones are drawn with the national office as 


the central point. Active chapters are 
designated by circles and numbers in the 
order of their chartering. Alumni chapters 
are designated by triangles and by letters 
in the order of their chartering. 


Key To Put Detta Kappa Map 


Numbers are used to indicate the active 
chapters and the numbers of the corres- 
ponding chapters appear in the following 
key. Letters were used to indicate the 
alumni chapters and they appear in the 
following key. It should be noted that the 
order of the numbers and letters corre- 
sponds to the order of installation of the 
various chapters. 


1. Alpha—Indiana University. 

2. Beta—Columbia University. 

3. Gamma—University of Missouri. 
4. Delta—Stanford University. 

5. Epsilon—University of Iowa. 

6. Zeta—University of Chicago. 


. Eta—University of Minnesota. 
. Theta—Cornell University. 

. lota—Harvard University. 

. Kappa—University of Kansas. 
. Lambda—University of California. 
. Mu—University of T 

. Nu—University of Washington. 

. Xi—University of Pittsburgh. 

. Omicron—University of Nebraska. 
. Pi—University of Illinois. 

. Rho—New York University. 

. Sigma—Ohio State University. 

. Tau—University of Pennsylvania. 

. Upsilon—Northwestern University. 
. Phi—University of Wisconsin. 

. Psi—Peabody College. 

. Chi—University of 
. Omega—University of Michigan. 


exas. 


regon. 


5. Alpha-Alpha—University of Oklahoma. 


. Alpha-Beta—University of Virginia. 
. Alpha-Gamma—State College of Wash- 


ington. 


. Alpha-Delta—Kansas State Agricultural 


College. 


. Alpha-Epsilon—University of Southern 


California. 


. Alpha-Zeta—University of Arizona. 
. Alpha-Eta—Temple University. 
. Alpha-Theta—University of North Da- 


kota. 


. Alpha-lota—University of Cincinnati. 
. Alpha Kappa—University of Tennessee. 
. Alpha-Lambda—Boston U 

. Alpha-Mu—Colorado State Teachers 


niversity. 


College. 


. Alpha-Nu—University of Kentucky. 


* * * 


Alumnus Alpha (San Francisco) 
Alumnus Beta (St. Louis) 
Alumnus Gamma (Kansas) 


. Alumnus Delta (Fresno) 


Alumnus Epsilon (Los Angeles) 
Alumnus Zeta (Detroit) 
Alumnus Eta (Santa Barbara) 


. Alumnus Theta (Kansas City) 


Alumnus Iota (South Dakota) 
Alumnus Kappa (Warrensburg, Mo.) 


. Alumnus Lambda (Denver) 


Alumnus Mu (Muncie, Indiana) 


. Alumnus Nu (Chicago) 
. Alumnus Xi (Sacramento, California) 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the Editor) 


The Technique of Study, Claude C. Craw- 
ford. Published by Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
This book has been written as a text for 
regular courses in how to study in high 
aaa and college. It attempts to give 
practical suggestions in fifteen of the major 
difficulties confronting high school and 
college students in connection with school 
work. The material is the outcome of a 
job analysis type of research, being based 
upon rather extensive efforts to collect from 
numerous students and teachers the practi- 
cal devices which they have worked out for 
meeting particular study difficulties. The 
present volume is a completely new and 
entirely rewritten book which is to replace 
the former book, entitled, “Methods of 
Study,” published by the author in 1926. 
The new book contains five chapters which 
were not in the previous work and omits six 
chapters which were in the previous one. 
The major difference between the two, as 
regards the chapters dealt with, lies in the 
fact that material on general problems such 
as health, equipment, study room, etc., has 
been omitted and more effort has been made 
to deal with the strictly study side of the 
problem. The writer feels that there is 
considerable need of a course for students 
stressing etiquette, ideals, and how to meet 
social conditions, but these topics have been 
left out of the present book in order to make 
possible a more thorough treatment of 
actual study habits. 


C. C. CRAWFORD. 


The Technique of Research in Education. 
Claude C. Crawford. Published by the 
University of Southern California. This 
book is intended to do for the graduate 
students something comparable to what 
the writer’s previous book on The Technique 
of Study is to do for freshmen. It is simply 
an introduction to the graduate type of 
study, primarily in the field of education. 


Numbers of articles and materials have 
been published in the past dealing with 
various phases of research, but a consider- 
able portion of the emphasis in many of 
these has been upon the importance of 
research rather than upon actual methods. 


It has been the purpose of this work to 
supply as much as possible of actual con- 
crete direction and guidance for research 
workers, both for graduate students and 
practical school research workers. 


The first step in the preparation of the 
book was to assemble as many as possible of 
the difficulties that confront research work- 
ers. These were secured by interviews with 
students and with professors 

irecting graduate research, and by minute 
observation of a large number of graduate 
theses. A list of 145 difficulties was accu- 
mulated by these methods. 


The next step was to secure practical 
methods of solving these difficulties from 
the same types of sources as were used in 
listing the difficulties in the first place. 
The methods so collected were classified 
and evaluated largely by the writer’s own 
judgment, and worked into chapter form. 


The basis of classification has been ac- 
cording to types of research largely. This 
resulted in chapter divisions as follows: 
selecting problems, experimental technique, 
historical, psychological, case-study, job 
analysis, interviews, curriculum making, 
observation, measurement, statistical, tabu- 
lar, graphic, and library technique, respec- 
tively, the analysis and interpretation of 
data, and reporting research. 


Each of these types was dealt with 
separately because it seemed that each 
constituted a rather different sort of pro- 
cedure, even though many of the types 
have a great deal in common. The writer 
does not feel that any single set of general 
pence will cover all phases of research 
and that any attempt to treat research as 
if it were a single process would be too 
general to give the help which beginners 
need. 

The book is a realization of a hope which 
the writer has had for a number of years. This 
hope was expressed in an article in the 
Journal of Educational Research, May, 1926, 
on “Training Research Workers,” which 
constituted an appeal for a formal course in 
methods of research in preference to the 

revalent apprenticeship method of train- 
ing. It includes 17 chapters and is intended 
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as a basic outline for a course for one sem- 
ester with one chapter as the basis for each 
week’s work. References for further read- 
ing and discussion are included at the end 
of each chapter. The writer suggests that 
two additional types of work might well be 
included in the course. ' The first is the 
preparation of a long paper based on the 
reading of a considerable amount of the 
literature dealing with a particular type of 
research in which the student hopes to 
specialize. The second is the doing of an 
actual piece of research on a small or large 
scale by way of actual practice in the art. 
This might be either a minor study of some 
form of educational problem or else the 
beginning of the real work on a thesis. 

Whether a formal course in research is 
offered or not, it is the writer’s hope that the 
individual student may secure a consider- 
able amount of help and benefit from his 
own personal use of the book. 

C. C. CRaAwForp. 


Traditional Examinations and New-Type 
Tests. C. W. Odell. Published by Century 
Company. An important feature of the 
educational measurements movement of 
the last two decades is the increased atten- 
tion given to examinations and tests pre- 

ared by the teacher. Beginning with 

cCall’s article in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for January, 1920, the so- 
called ‘‘new examination” has become one 
of the most prominent topics in the field of 
education. Examinations of the traditional 
type also have shared in this prominence. 
So far almost all of the many. published 
discussions of examinations have appeared 
in the form of periodical articles or of small 
pamphlets. Only one or two of the rather 
small number of books on the subject have 
been of average size, most of them bein 
limited to one, or at most two, biadao 
pages. Moreover none of them presents a 
complete treatment of examinations in 
general, traditional and new-type tests, and 
other related subjects. 

The situation just described led the 
writer to believe that there was a definite 
place for a fairly complete treatise and 
therefore to prepare the volume named 
above (469 pages). It begins with a con- 
sideration of the past and present status of 
examinations. Following this are several 
chapters devoted to the making, giving, 
and scoring of examinations. Since the 
question of the marks employed in school 
is closely related to that of testing, the next 


two chapters are devoted to a consideration 
of the selection, significance and use of 
marks. Following this is a comparison of 
traditional and new-type examinations, 
pointing out the merits and limitations of 
each, and indicating when each is most 
valuable. One chapter is devoted to 
examples of the best types of traditional 
examinations, one to new-type examina- 
tions in general, and one to each of the most 
common varieties thereof. These chapters 
contain a large number of sample tests in 
the various elementary and _ high-school 
subjects. The last chapter is devoted to 
objective tests, including both standardized 
tests and those constructed by the class- 
room teacher, in institutions of higher 
learning. Following this is an annotated 
bibliography of one hundred selected refer- 
ences. 

In writing this volume the author had in 
mind the preparation of a non-technical and 
easily-read treatise which would be espe- 
cially serviceable to teachers in service, but 
also adapted to use as a class text. He has 
attempted to present both sides of all 
important controversial questions relating 
to examinations, but, in many cases, has 
not refrained from indicating and attempt- 
ing to prove the side of the argument which 
he believes is correct. In others, however, 
no attempt has been made to arrive at a 
definite conclusion. C. W. OvELL. 


Office Management 
(Continued from page 48) 


note of the matter and files it away to be 
dealt with when the time arrives. The 
tickler is an admirable device for organiza- 
tion of the day’s work. When the principal 
arrives at his office in the morning, & day’s 
work stares him in the face, a constant 
reminder that something needs his atten- 
tion, a constant reproach for neglect of duty. 
The first law of office procedure is “Don’t 
disregard the office tickler.” 

As work is finished, papers signed, and 
the like, they are placed in a basket on the 
desk for the attention of the clerk. Sta- 
tionery and envelopes are usually kept in 
the second drawer on the left. The other 
materials, pins, clips, shears, etc., are placed 
in the wide shallow drawer at the middle of 
the desk. The wise principal will have the 
drawer fitted up with compartments for the 
storing of these articles. The tickler slips 
will also be filed here. 

There remains the deep drawer which is 
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found in most desks. What use is to be 
made of this? Obviously, it should be used 
for filing purposes but its particular use 
depends to a great extent on the individual. 
It could be used as a personal file. It might 
well be used for building up an emergency 
stock of facts. A principal is frequently 
called upon to speak before different organ- 
izations and on a variety of topics. In fact, 
his status in the community is measured, 
to a certain extent, by his ability as a 
speaker. Professional journals, magazines, 
and newspapers are giving forth, as never 
before, a constant flow of literature on every 
topic of interest. Some of this is worth 
preserving. The preservation of items of 
interest would seem to be a valuable habit 
for men in public life but little has been 
said about any adequate means of doing so. 
The scrap book and the envelope system 
are cumbersome. Why not use this deep 
drawer as a file for the preservation of 
material of interest? Materials which the 
principal de_wes to preserve for ready 
reference should be filed according to an 
encyclopedic arrangement. Such an ar- 
rangement or index is made by filing the 
materials under the two or three initial 
letters, e.g., AB, AC, AD, BA, BO, BLA, etc. 
Articles on guidance would be filed, GU, or 
maladjustment, MA, and similarly for other 
topics. It should be noted that the file 
would be a growing file and the various 
guides would be developed as occasion for 
use arises. 


The clerk’s desk should also be efficiently 
constructed. The drop-top type of writing 
desk is not so good because when it is swung 
down it interferes with the knees of the 
worker, and in the second place its con- 
struction is such that it accentuates the 
noise of the typewriter. For the use of most 
clerks, a table is to be preferred to a desk. 
For efficient work, it should have adjustable 
legs (clerks are not all of the same height), 
and an adjustable foot rest. Underneath 
the overhang of the table, hooks should be 
provided on which can be hung an in-and- 
out mail box on the one side, and a box for 
waste paper on the other. 


In an office where clerks sit for hours at 
a time, it is important that they be com- 
fortably seated, so the worker will not 
suffer from undue fatigue due to strained 
posture. Most chairs seem to be designed 
so that when one sits erect in the correct 
position for writing his back does not touch 


the back of the chair. The kind of chair 


known as the “typist chair” seems to be the 
best kind of a clerk’s chair. It is adjustable 
in height and has an adjustable back 
support. It should have a so-called saddle 
seat, and be of a revolving type. The chair 
should not tip to the rear, however. 


There are many labor-saving devices on 
the market, all more or less useful in the 
principal’s office. It would be hard to con- 
ceive of an office without a telephone, type- 
writer, filing cabinet, and a mimeograph. 
In addition, there are many appliances 
available, the value of which depends 
largely on the size of the school. Certain 
criteria can be formulated and used as a 
basis for determining whether an expendi- 
ture for labor-saving machinery should be 
made. Questions such as the following 
would be included: “Is our present system 
of doing the work satisfactory? If not, 
why not? Would other apparatus do the 
work more satisfactorily? Would it do it in 
such a manner as to make for greater efh- 
ciency? To what extent would it be used?” 
It should be remembered that many of 
these office devices are quite expensive and 
that they depreciate rapidly. 

An adequate filing cabinet seems to be a 
necessity. Leffiingwell lists the require- 
ments of a correct file as follows: 

1. It should be fully adequate for the 
purpose for which it is used. 

a. It should be the right kind; a school 
file requires compartments of various sizes, 
3x 5,4x6,5x 8, letter head size, etc. 

b. It should have ample space; over- 
crowded file drawers are an exasperation 
and also increase the work. 

2. The method of filing should be simple 
to use. 

3. Its use should not entail laborious work. 

4. Sufficient equipment of the proper sort 
should be provided so as to make it easy to 
refer to transferred material. 

5. It should be of a quality that will last 
at least twenty years. 

6. It should be economical in the use of 
space. 

Filing systems are of various kinds, such 
as alphabetical, numeral, subject, geograph- 
ical, and mnemonic. The systems in use in 
commercial offices are seldom usable in the 
high school office without adaptation. The 
function of filing is in reality and funda- 
mentally a record of progress. I was able 
to find only.one account of a filing system 
for high school use. This is a system 
described by R. M. Wakefield. He con- 
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structed a file chart divided into twenty- 
nine main groups, each group represented 
by a card in the filing index. In each group 
were a number of subdivisions, each repre- 
sented by a card in the index. For each 
subdivision there was a folder with the name 
of the folder, the number of the group and 
a letter denoting the individual folder. 

The card index is filed alphabetically 
while the folders are filed numerically. His 
scheme of groups is 1-Athletics, 2-Activities, 
Routine, 3-Activities, Student Local, etc. 
1-B stands for basketball and the like. The 
scheme seems workable although it is 
probable that it could be simplified. A 
system as described before ought to be 
feasible for the average high school file and 
it would do away with the file index. Divide 
the main groups by guide cards labelled 
AT for athletics, AD for administration, 
ST for students, etc. Do likewise for the 
individual file; e.g., discipline would be lab- 
eled DI in the AD group. 

The matter to be filed differs, of course, 
with the individual school. For instance, in 
addition to the groups mentioned by Wake- 
field, I would Tate a file group “Super- 
vision;” also a group of book catalogs and 
the like. Filing is relatively easy. It is 


finding the material when it is desired that 
is difficult. 

The matter of school records is another 
matter which is too broad in scope for the 
limits of this paper. Adequate records are 
essential to the administration of an efh- 


cient school. Foster compares the school 
record and report system to the instrument 
board of an automobile. He lists the essen- 
tial qualities of a record system as follows: 

A. Simplicity as to making, using and 
interpreting. 

B. Permanency; some records are of per- 
manent value while others have only a 
temporary value. 

C. Accuracy. 

D. Adequacy; records should give all the 
facts needed but on the other hand should 
not be loaded down with detail. 

E. Utility, or worth-while-ness; register- 
ing the I.Q.’s of students is valueless unless 
some use is made of the results. 

Some schools have inadequate records 
while on the other hand certain adminis- 
trators go so far as to keep their teachers 
busy making reports, to the disgruntlement 
of the staff and the stuffing of the files. In 
general, only such records should be kept as 
are needed for the efficient running of the 
school. The Committee on Standard 


Blanks, appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals has 
worked on the problem and perhaps we shall 
have available a uniform series of record 
forms in the future. Foster suggests a list 
of twenty-four forms in his book on High 
School Administration and in Appendix D 
gives several specimen forms. 

In this connection, I may say that for 
several years | have used the plan of asking 
teachers for failure and character reports at 
the end of each grade period. Failure 
reports on apected blanks are obligatory 
and form the basis of conferences wit 
teachers and pupils. Their contents are 
also embodied 1n personal letters to parents. 
Consequently, they must be specific. In 
so far as possible, letters are written to the 
parents of students doing failing work or 
poor work, explaining the apparent difh- 
culty and asking their cooperation. Teach- 


‘ers are also encouraged to hand in periodic 


character reports. We ask the teachers, 
especially in their home-counselor capacity, 
to note those traits in their students which 
are worthy of comment because of their 
developmental possibilities or, on the other 
hand, those which if not corrected will work 
a hardship on the individual in his subse- 
quent adjustments to environment. Here 
is a boy with a talent for cartooning or a 
decided musical ability or who displays 
executive ability or whose dependability is 
such as to be noteworthy. ‘The facts are 
reported to the principal. On the other 
hand, here is a bright girl inclined to be 
snobbish, or boy crazy, or slightly dishonest 
or just plain flighty. Her difficulties are 
commented upon. Both types of reports 
are transcribed to cards and filed. They 
are made the basis of pupil conferences and, 
if conditions seem to warrant, of a personal 
letter to the parents. I make it a point to 
send as many favorable letters as circum- 
stances permit in order to offset the other. 
In each case the letter is written in a friendly, 
conciliatory spirit. The work of dictating 
and sending out several hundred letters 
each five or six weeks is onerous and it 
involves some expense but it is far more 
valuable than the ordinary report to parents 
which we also use. My experience of four 
years in using this method of securing 
cooperation has convinced me that its value 
as a guidance device lies in the fact that we 
send letters of commendation as frequently 
as we do those of censure. Some pupils 
have several letters written about them 
during the year. This is especially true if 
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the first does not bring parental cooperation 
or if, on the other hand, a letter written 
about an apparent defect in the student’s 
character brings about a change in attitude. 
I know of two individuals whose attitude 
was transformed during the past year by 
such a means. I might say in this connec- 
tion that every student who makes the 
honor roll is commended in a personal letter 
to his parents. 

There remains finally the case of the high 
school clerk. An energetic girl with tact 
and initiative can lighten a_principal’s 
office load immeasurably. An inaccurate 
helpless thing is a nuisance no matter how 
willing. Charters and Whitley have made a 
survey of vocational traits and duties for 
secretaries. Their compilations showed 871 
differentiated duties for the office secretary. 
They also secured a symposium on the 
traits conspicuously present in successful 
secretaries and conspicuously absent in 
unsuccessful ones. These traits they ranked 
in the order of frequency. They range from 
“‘accuracy,” which was given first place, to 
“sense of humor,’ which was ranked last 
or forty-fifth. The first ten traits are: 
accuracy, responsibleness, dependability, 
intelligence, courtesy, initiative, judgment, 


tact, personal pleasantness and personal 
appearance. 

The first step in securing efficient office 
help is the selection of the prospective 
secretary with as much care as would be 
given to the selection of a teacher. The 
next step is training her to do her work well 


and expeditiously. Perhaps one of the 
most effective and important means of 
training a secretary is the preparation of 
standard practice instructions. These 
should include the “Assignment of Duty 
Record.” This, in turn, includes: daily 
routine duties; calendar of duties; duties 
for specific days to be brought to notice by 
the secretary’s tickler and transferred to 
the calendar of duties; and duties to be done 
as soon as possible. 

The daily routine duties, which usually 
are not many, may be typed on a card and 
kept in the desk of the secretary. 


The calendar of duties may be made up 
monthly or may take the form of a year 
book. Such duties would include monthly 
attendance records, the honor roll, and 
grade cards. They include the standard 
duties for each week, month, or particular 
day of the month. It might be well to leave 
a space in each case in the secretary’s 


calendar where she may make memoranda 
for future guidance. 

Duties for special days, such as getting 
out eligibility lists, are, as indicated above, 
noted in the tickler. 

Duties to be performed as soon as pos- 
sible are those which the secretary is to 
complete at her leisure. There should be 
time limits, however, the suggestion being 
“‘any time before. . 

Of course a clerk with ability will find her 
niche and will soon relieve the principal of a 
load of administrative detail. The use of 
the office clerks to check attendance seems 
to me to be inadvisable. That is one of the 
duties which a principal should take care 
of himself. I have tried delegating that 
function with poor results. 

A great deal could be said concerning 
organization for efficiency as applied to the 
pr force. The matter of the efficient 
handling of supplies for the teachers, the 
janitors, the departme:t heads, and the 
pupils is important. The organization of 
the stock room, the elimination of waste in 
the use of small supplies, such as paper, 
pencils, clips and rubber bands, is one well 
worth study. Suffice it to say, that with 
the use of correct business procedure as a 
guide, there is considerable opportunity for 
improvement in the organization of most 
high school offices. 

Business has discovered that efficiency is 
brought about by organization. It has 
ascertained that a definite technique of 
office management may be developed by 
which this organization and its consequence, 
efficiency, may be secured. The technique 
discussed in this paper is advocated by 
experts on business administration. It is 
used in business offices. It is both correct 
theory and correct practice as applied to 
business administration. There seems to 
be no reason why a similar technique is not 
feasible for high school administration. 
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The Scholastic Success of Athletes 
T. M. Carter 


The following report represents the results 
of a survey conducted at Albion College to 
compare the scholastic honor-point aver- 
age of athletes with that of all the other 
men students of the college. In order to get 
data that would be as authentic as possible 
the survey includes a study of the scholastic 
success of all the men students at the college 
for a five-year period, 1922-1927. 

The college grades are on a five-point 
which symbols carry with them the follow- 
ing meanings and values in honor points: 

4+ honor points 
“B” —Good 3 honor points 
“C”—Average 2 honor points 
0 honor points 
“E”’—Failure —1 honor points 


The student must have not only a sufh- 
cient number of hours of credit but he also 
must have at least 240 honor points in order 
to graduate. Only the grades “A,” “B” 
and “C” gain for the student any honor 
points. A grade of “D” gives to the one 
receiving it credit in the number of hours 
needed for graduation but gives him no 
honor points. A grade of “E”’ means that 
a certain number of honor points will be 
deducted from the student’s accumulation 
in other courses. If it is a three-hour course 
in which the student fails, he will have three 
honor points deducted from his total stock. 
Thus it would have been better for his 
honor point average “if he had never been 
born” into that course. Since the college 
requires 120 hours for graduation, it will be 
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seen that the student must have an average 
grade of “C” over the four-year period in 
order to graduate. A few grades of “D” 
and “E” mean that the student must make 
several grades higher than “C” if he is to 
bring up his average. 

The method of computing the data for 
the following tables was as follows: (1) Find 
the number of hours taken by a student or a 
group of students over a given period; (2) 
Find the number of honor points earned by 
the student or group of students during the 
same period. This was done in the following 
manner: Transcribe each letter “A,” “‘B,” 
“C,” “D” and “E” awarded to the indi- 
vidual or group into honor points and 
multiply the honor points by the hours of 
credit attached to the course. Thus for a 
three-hour course assigned a grade of “A,” 
multiply “A” by its honor-point value 4 
and then multiply that product by 3, the 
given number of hours credit given in the 
course. This we find gives twelve honor 
points for the course. This process is con- 
tinued for all subjects and for all students 
and then the total sum is found. (3) The third 
main step in the process was to divide the 
total number of honor points by the total 
number of hours. The quotient gives us 
the honor-point average for the period, 
either for an individual or for a group of 
them considered together. 

We first secured the honor-point average 
of all the men for each semester over a 
period of five years. We next computed 
the honor-point average for football, basket- 
ball, track and baseball squads. We then 
compared the honor-point average of each 
squad with the norm (point average for all 
the men) during the period in which a squad 
was participating in a particular sport. 
The point averages for the football 
and basketball squads were compared with 
the point average of all the men for the fall 
semester and thetrack and baseball squads 
were compared with the norm for the spring 
semester. There may be some objection to 
classing basketball as a fall semester sport, 
but since the conditioning for participation 
in the sport and a part of the schedule of 
games is played off before the close of the 
first semester, it seems justifiable to classify 
it as belonging to the fall semester. 


Table I affords a comparison of the honor- 
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point average of various athletic squads 
with the point average for all the men for 
each semester over a period of five years. 


Taste I 


Point AVERAGE OF ATHLETES COMPARED 
AverRaGE or ALL MEN 


TaB_e II 
Aruuetic Men 1n Action vs. SAME ATHLETIC 
Men Nor In AcTION 


Athletes 
Competing 
One Semester 


verage 
as Non- 
Comp’ t’rs 


Year 


First Semester Second Semester 


Ave. Bask-| Ave. | Track 
All et ball} All | Men 
Men Men 


Base- 
ball 
Men 


2.363 
2.267 
2.105 
2.220 
2.748 


2.238 
2.482 
2.272 
2.567 
2.344 


2.576 
2.546 
2.497 
2.547 
2.543 


2.513 
2.443 
2.377 
2.548 
2.481 


1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


The table shows that, with the exception 
of the track squad of 1925-26 and the foot- 
ball and basketball squads of 1926-27, the 
point average for the athletes is below the 
average for all men, each semester, during 
the five-year period. What, now, shall we 
infer from this fact? If we had no further 
data to offer we might justly conclude that 
participation in athletics is detrimental to 
scholastic success. However, the fact that 
the point average of three of the squads is 


higher than the men’s norm with which 
they are compared leads to the suggestion 
that perhaps participation in athletics does 


not form an insurmountable barrier to 
scholastic success. Then, too, it might be 
possible that the other groups of students 
represented by the other athletic squads 
would have done no better if they had not 
been participating in athletics. This study 
was made prior to the enforcement of the 
rule prohibiting freshmen from participating 
in interscholastic sports. It is generally 
recognized, I think, that in all institutions 
not having the freshman rule some students 
come to college almost for the one purpose 
of participating in athletics and who other- 
wise would not have come at all. Such 
students usually do so poorly scholastically 
that they are asked to withdraw at the end 
of the first semester or they are debarred 
from participating in athletics, and because 
of that fact drop out of their own accord. 
Such students do much to lower the scholas- 
tic average of the squads to which they 
belong. 

In order to ascertain whether students 
do better when they are not competing in 
athletic sports than when they are com- 
peting, we secured the data which are sub- 


mitted in Table II. 


2.4913 
2.2901 
2.307 

2.3362 
2.3563 


1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 


Here the point average of athletes in 
semesters when they were competitors is 
compared with the point average of the same 
athletes when they were not competitors. 
It will be seen from the table that, in two 
years out of the five, students who com- 
peted in athletics during one semester only 
made a higher point average during the 
semester in which they were competing. 
In the other three of the five years, the 
athletes did better while not participating 
in sports. But in no case is the dilasenee 
large enough to be very significant. The 
greatest difference is about sixteen hun- 
dredths of one honor point and appears as 
the advantages which a group of 1924-25 
athletes gained in the semester in which 
they did not compete in athletics. Taking 
the table as a whole, we may say that the 
difference is very small, but that the 
scholastic record of athletes is slightly 
better during periods of noncompetition 
than it is during periods when they are 
competing in sports. 

It occurred to us that whatever differ- 
ences were found might be explained, or 
that we might even find an explanation for 
the lack of a greater difference appearing 
if we attacked the problem from a different 
angle. Perhaps the students carried fewer 
hours during one semester than during the 
other. The popular belief is that athletes 
carry fewer hours of work during semesters 
in which they participate in athletics than 
they do during the semesters in which they 
do not participate, and if they participate 
during both semesters they carry less than 
full work throughout the college year and 
make up their shortage at summer school. 
This could easily be done and one could 
find no serious objection for so doing if the 
athlete elected so to do. If the athletes 
carried less than regular work during both 
semesters, such might help to explain why 
there was not a greater difference mani- 
fested in Table I between the scholastic 


as 
a Only Comp’t’rs 
School | 23 2.4577 
Sear 36 2.2958 
35 2.1445 
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2.006 | 2.269 
| 2.191 | 2.122 
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success of athletes and those who were not 
athletes. If athletes carry less hours of 
work when participating than when not 
participating in athletics, such might help 
to explain the lack of difference in honor- 
point average in semesters when they 
competed in athletics as compared with the 
honor-point average of the same students 
when they are not competing. If such were 
true, it would lessen the significance of the 
data set forth in Table II. 

Wishing to clear the questions which had 
arisen in connection with Tables I and II, 
we secured the data for Table III. This 
table answers one of our previous questions 
and reveals facts which are more note- 
worthy than any that were revealed in 
Tables I and II. 


Taste IIT 


Hours CARRIED AND Pornts EARNED As 
Competirors COMPARED WITH Hours 
CARRIED AND Points EARNED AS 
NoN-COMPETITORS 


Athletes 
Compet- As 
One 
emester 


As Non- 
Competitors | Competitors 


petitors. This advantage in favor of the 
athletes while competing might be taken to 
explain the advantages in_ honor-point 
average gained by three groups while not 
competing in sports. But it will be observed 
that the higher honor-point average was not 
consistently made by the groups carrying 
the fewer Fae of work. Thus, while the 
data in Table III do not explain the slight 
advantage of the athletes as noncompetitors 
as set forth in Table II, they do show that 
the advantage occurred as a result of chance 
due probably to the smallness of our samples. 

Another comparison is set forth in Table 
IV. Here we deal with individuals rather 
than with groups. In this sort of a compari- 
son we find that while ninety students did 
better when not competing in athletics, 
eighty-two did better while competing and 
ten students did as well one way as the 
other. 


Taste VI 


INDIVIDUALS AS COMPETITORS AND AS 
Non-ComPETITORS 


Rank Rank 
Year Improved as | No Change | Improved as 
Competitors Non-C’p’t’rs 


1922-23 862 
1923-24 1114 
1924-25 1172 
1925-26 1448 
1926-27 1693 
Totals 6289 


In Table III, we see that the 1922-23 
group of athletes who competed one sem- 
ester only carried a few more hours and 
made a slightly higher scholastic average 
during the semester in which they were not 
competing. This slight difference is offset 
the next year when the one-semester ath- 
letes carried more hours and made more 
honor points as competitors than they did 
as noncompetitors. The third group of 
one-semester athletes carried more hours 
but made fewer honor points while com- 
peting in sports than they did while not 
competing. The fourth group carried more 
hours and made more honor points while 
not competing in athletics. The fifth group 
carried more hours but made fewer honor 
points while participating in sports. 

Another way of looking at the matter is 
that while three out of the five groups of 
one-semester athletes made higher point 
averages while not competing in sports, 
three of the five groups carried more hours 
as competitors than they did as noncom- 


1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
Totals 1 


One question remains. Did the athletes 
carry as many hours per semester as the 
non-athletes with which they were com- 
pared in Table I? This question was raised 
earlier but not answered. To make our 
comparison at this point we did not go 
through the data for the entire five years 
but took only one year, 1926-27, as a sample. 
We found that the average number of hours 
carried by the various groups was as fol- 
lows: 

Senior men — 15.00 hours 
Junior men — 15.08 hours 
Soph. men — 15.00 hours 
Fresh. — 13.59 hours 
Allmen — 14.45 hours 
All Athletes— 14.48 hours 


We see, then, that if the year selected 
was a fair sample, and we see no reason why 
it should not be so considered, the athletes 
carry fully as many hours of work as the 
other men of the college. 

Fifteen hours of work is considered a 
normal load. Since the college requires 120 
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hours for graduation a student would have 
to carry an average of fifteen hours in order 
to graduate in eight semesters. A few 
students earn more than the prescribed 
number of hours for graduation. On the 
other hand, it is not an uncommon thing 
for a student to take the ninth semester of 
work before he is graduated because he has 
felt himself incapable of carrying full work 
during one or more semesters. This doubt- 


less explains why the average number for. 


all men, as well as for all athletes, is less 
than fifteen hours. 


In anticipation of our final conclusions, 
which may have already become obvious, 
we may raise the question—why is it that 
athletics do not interfere with scholastic 
success? Is it not true that two or three 
hours, and often much more time each day, 
is spent in practice and in the playing of 
games? This is true and some explanation 
should be had as to why such loss of time 
does not lower the scholastic average of the 
athletes to a point much below the average 
for the men of the college who do not par- 
ticipate in athletics. Unfortunately, at this 
point we have no data to submit, but can 
only offer what seem to be pertinent sug- 
gestions. There may be a number of rea- 
sons—the following seem to the writer to 
be the most likely: 


Participation in sports may force the 
athletes who wish to succeed scholastically 
to budget their time so that very little is 
wasted. That the average college student 
does waste time cannot be doubted by any 
one except the student who wastes the time. 


Again, it may be that athletes during the 
eriod of competition in sports do not go 
fens over week-ends nor participate in 
week-end parties as much as the students 
who are not participating in sports. 


In the third place, athletes may not 
engage in so many extra-curricular activities, 
other than sports, as do the other men of 
the college. The last suggestion seems 
doubtful since many athletes participate in 
student enterprises such as glee clubs, 
orchestras, departmental clubs, serve as 
class officers and do work in the Y.M.C.A., 
etc. Possibly their activities along these 
lines are as great as the other men of the 
college. 
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The last suggestion is that athletes, . 


knowing that their time is limited, give 
better attention in class and when studying 
work under higher pressure than the aver- 
age of the men who are not athletes. Educa- 
tional psychologists are agreed that high- 
pressure learning not po accomplishes 
more within a given time, but they also 
claim that what is learned under such con- 
ditions is learned more accurately and is 
retained longer than is low-pressure learn- 
ing. If the athletes do work under higher 
pressure and if the theory of the psycholo- 
gists is correct, the athletes may not only 
accomplish as much as the other men of the 
college who have more time at their dis- 
posal, but they also may gain another 
advantage not obtained by their leisurely- 
working brothers. The former group are 
forced to set up more effective and more 
economical learning habits which are valu- 
able assets in themselves. They learn not 
to dawdle when confronted by a mental 
task, and this is no mean accomplishment. 


SUMMARY 


1. Athletes make as high scholastic aver- 
ages when competing in sports as when not 
competing. 


2. Athletes carry as many hours when 
competing in sports as when not competing. 


3. The average number of hours of work 
carried by athletes is as high as the average 
number of hours carried by the other men 
of the college. 


4. The scholastic standing of athletic 
squads at Albion college, taken over a 
period of five years, is slightly lower than 
the average standing of the other men of the 
college. This difference is so small as to te 
almost negligible. This slight difference 
may be explained on grounds other than 
participation in sports. The fact that 
athletes do as well when competing in 

orts as when not competing indicates 
chess another cause must be found. The 
real explanation may be found in the fact 
that a few students each year come to 
college primarily for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in sports. Such students accom- 
plish but little scholastically and are forced 
to leave at the end of their first or second 
semester, but in the meantime have done 
much to lower the honor-point average of 
the squads to which they belonged. 
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J News Items from Here and There 


News items and announcements for this section of the magazine should be addressed to 
the editor of the magazine. News which will be of interest to the fraternity in general is 


requested. What are you doing in your institution? 


If it is unique or particularly 


significant, send a brief, newsy report of it to the editor. 


In Memoriam 
Phi Delta Kappa throughout the land 
mourns the loss of a beloved brother, Dr. 
Bird Thomas Baldwin, who died suddenly 
at lowa City on Saturday, May 12th, in 
the prime of an illustrious career. Brother 
Baldwin was a member of Epsilon Chapter. 
—Epsilon Bulletin. 


A Message from the Faculty 
Sponsor 
Wa ter S. Monroe 


We appear to have attained “‘quantity 
production” in educational research. Dur- 
ing the five-year period, 1918-22, the 
number of doctors’ degrees in Education 
ranged from 43 to 66, the average being 54. 
In 1923 the number increased to 93; in 
1925 to 129; and in 1926 to 185. That this 
latter figure does not represent an ab- 
normal or temporary condition is indicated 
by the fact that the number of doctors’ 
degrees conferred in 1927 was 186. This 
phenomenal increase in the number of 
doctors’ degrees in Education appears to 
be indicative of the general situation. A 
tremendous amount of educational research 


is being carried on. Beginning about 1920 
there was a systematic campaign to interest 
teachers in undertaking studies. Quantity 
presen was desired. It became relative- 
y easy to obtain financial assistance for a 
roject that could be properly defined. 

he Commonwealth Fund alone granted 
subsidies totaling $100,000 a year for a 
period of five years. 

Quantity production has been obtained, 
but what of the quality? It is not easy to 
answer this question but the number of 
comments appearing in educational writings 
indicates that the quality is not satisfactory. 
The following is one of the most pointed 
assertions, but it is in keeping with the 
spirit of a number of critical comments: 

“Nevertheless, I can not evade the con- 
viction that, relatively speaking, the pub- 
lished research in education is, on the whole, 
inferior in quality, and more especially in- 
ferior in ultimate significance, to the 
published research in other branches of 
scientific endeavor. Too many contribu- 
tions seem essentially futile. After you 
read them, you feel like saying: ‘Well, 
suppose it is true; what of it?’ ” 

Even though we may not agree fully with 
this writer, it is evident that the present 
situation presents a challenge which should’ 
appeal to every true Phi Delta Kappan. 
Our ideal of research should be interpreted 
to mean quality as well as quantity. In 
fact it is in keeping with the spirit of our 
organization to say that the emphasis 
should be upon quality. Certainly it is 
true that relatively little progress can be 
expected from investigations, no matter 
how numerous, if they are not of sufficient 
quality to yield dependable and relatively 
permanent results——From Pi Year Book. 


The Rho Chapter Research Award 


The Chapter has made a most significant 
move in promoting research through its 
action in authorizing an annual certificate 
of award. This award will be given to the 
student or alumni member whose report of 
research is judged the best of those com- 
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pleted during the year preceding June 
first. 

The award carries with it the grant of 
$100 as an aid to the publication and dis- 
tribution of the report either in whole or in 
_ The research on which the report is 

ased must have been carried on within 
the period of three years preceding the 
grant of the award. The award may not 
be granted in case there are no reports 
which are judged sufficiently meritorious. 

The decision and selection of the report 
that is to receive the award will be effected 
as follows: 

1. A committee consisting of two faculty 
members and one student member ap- 
pointed by the President will survey all 
available eligible reports and select from 
these from three to six of the best reports. 


2. A committee of three student mem- 
bers, none of whom shall have reports in 
competition, appointed by the President, 
will then examine these reports in the light 
of definite criteria and make the report 
of award to the Secretary on the first 
day of June, giving the title of the report, 
the name of the recipient of the award and 
special points of excellence in the report. 

The criteria on which the award will be 
based will involve the following considera- 
tions: 


1. Value as a contribution to educational 
thought and practice. ' 

2. Originality of problem, method of pro- 
cedure, and analysis. 

3. Adherence to good principles of English 
“composition. 

4. Use of good research techniques. 


5. Thoroughness and accuracy in develop- 
ment. 


6. Evidence of good organization. 
7. Soundness of conclusions. 


_ The Secretary will also prepare the Cer- 
tificate of Award, have it duly signed and 
present it to the winner of the award. 


The President, on or before June first, 
will appoint an Editorial Committee of 
three members, one of whom shall be a 
Faculty member. This Committee will 
co-operate with the recipient of the award 
in preparing the report for publication. 
The size of the completed report as published 
and the number of copies put in circulation 
will depend upon the amount which the 
recipient is willing to expend for this pur- 
ose in addition to the money grant of $100. 

he report must be published within six 
months of the time the award is made to 
receive the $100. As soon as the report is 
published the Editorial Committee will 
certify the fact to the Secretary who will 
then order the payment of $100 to the 
recipient. The Chapter itself will assume 
no financial obligations whatever in con- 
nection with the publication. All such ar- 
rangements must be made by the writer of 
the report. 


In its published form the report must 
bear the following statement upon its title 
age “Recipient of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Rho Chapter) Award for Research for the 
report thus 


( 

Year Each 
published will constitute a volume in a 
series and will be numbered in order.—Paul 
V. West, Chairman of Committee on Organi:- 


ing the Plan. 


Directory —Alumni Chapters 


A.umnus ALpHa—(San Francisco) 
Will W. Green, Secretary, 909 McKinley Avenue, 
Oakland, California. 
A.umnus Beta—(St. Louis) 
Frank L. Eversull, Secretary, 1465 College Avenue, 
East St. Louis, Illinois. 
Atumnus GammMa—( Kansas) 
R. Barnes, Secretary, High School, Lawrence, 
ansas. 
A.tumnus Detta—(Fresno) 
Otto W. Bardarson, Secretary, Kirk Elementary 
School, Fresno, California. 
A.umnus Epstton—(Los Angeles) 
orman R. Whytock, Secretary, 411 North Jackson 
Street, Glendale, California. 
Atumnus Zeta—(Detroit) 
D. §. cGuire, Secretary, Miller Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Michigan. 
Era—(Santa Barbara) 
amuel O. Welday, Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street, 
Santa Barbara, California. 


A.umnus Tueta—(Kansas City) 
Robert E. White, Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

A.umnus Iora—(South Dakota) 


S. B. Nisson, Secretary, care South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association Journal, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


A.umnus Kappa—(Warrensburg, Mo.) 
E. E. Bayles, Secretary, State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 

A.umnus Lamspa—(Denver) 
Charles E. Greene, Secretary, 414 Fourteenth Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 

A.tumnus Mu—(Muncie, Indiana) 
W. E er, Secretary, West Jackson Street, 
Muncie, Indiana. 

Atumnus Nu—(Chieago) 
R. H. Wetherbee, Secretary, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, 68th and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.umnus X1—(Sacramento, California) 
Homer H. Cornick, Secretary, Davis Grammar 
School, Davis, California. 


TEAR OUT HERE 
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— 
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The Annual Report of Professional 
Productions 


For several years it has been the custom of 
Phi Delta Kappa to call for the annual 
report of research completed and books 
published. Each year the report has been 
reduced by the elimination of some phase 
of the productions which, in the first ques- 
tionnaires, Phi Delta Kappa members were 
asked to report. For example, in our first 
questionnaires we asked for a listing of 
research under way, research projects com- 
pleted, and articles written within the 
year. The returns have been increasingly 
generous, and productions so numerous, 
that we have come to the place where we 
find it impossible to tabulate and report 
to the fraternity all of the productions 
which our members report on such an all- 
inclusive questionnaire. Consequently, we 
are asking for only two items in the report; 
books published within the year, and a 
report of the one most significant research 
project completed within the year. 


Furthermore, the mere listing of produc- 
tions is hardly adequate and we are asking 
for a descriptive statement relative to the 
research project which is reported. If all 
members should reply with such a report of 
research we would be swamped with more 
material than we could manage. We know, 
however, that not every member has com- 
pleted a significant piece of research during 
the past year and consequently not all 
members will be able to make such a report. 


' Those who do make such a report are urged 


to make it as meaningful as possible in the 
limited space which is allowed. The editor 
will attempt to reproduce the material in 
the magazine in such a way as to make it 
most useful to our readers. 


Please make your report promptly to the 
editor of the Phi Delta Kappan, Paul M. 


Cook, 1207 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Jf you prefer not to tear this page 
out of your magazine, please be sure to follow 
the form on the opposite page when making 
your report. 


* * * 


The demand for a full-time national secre- 
tary has been gathering momentum for a 
number of years. At the last national 
council, action was taken to provide for a 
national executive secretary on a full time 
basis. In the course of a very short time 
the chapters ratified the action of the coun- 
cil. Early in April the executive committee 
in session at Cleveland, Ohio, chose an 
executive secretary who will take up his 
duties on the first of October, 1928. But 
with these steps only a beginning has been 
made. It remains for the executive com- 
mittee, the active and alumni chapters, and 
members individually, to co-operate by sug- 
gestion and sometimes effort toward creat- 
ing and promoting a distinctly worthwhile 
professional program for our fraternity. 


Suggestions of possible channels of service 
and leadership on the part of the national 
office are always welcomed and given full 
consideration. Manifestly, it is not always 
possible to carry out all suggestions as many 
of them will be directly contrary to others. 
It is helpful, however, to be given the benefit 
of your best thought on our fraternity prob- 
lems and we hope that you will avail 
yourselves of this and every opportunity 
to counsel with us. 

Please use a separate sheet for this part 
of your reply. enerally speaking, these 
replies will not be published. 

Paut M. Cook. 
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ANNUAL REPorT OF PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTIONS 
June 1, 1927, to June 1, 1928 
(Please type reply if possible) 


Member of Active chapter 


Address and position, 192841929 


II. Research project completed: Report your most significant research undertaking. Please give all data 
suggested. Mere titles will not be published. 


1. Title of study 


(Use additional page if necessary) 
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I. Books published: Give title and publisher. 
4. Descriptive statement and major findings: (Not less than 50 to 75 words, please) ---------- 


Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to August 1, 1928 


University 
Earl Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- 


ington, Indiana. 


*Bsta—Columbia University 
O. K. Garretson, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Colleges C Columbia University, New York City, 
New York. 
of M 
F. H. Gorman, University High School, 


Columbia, Missouri. 


University 


ohn Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
tha cy, California. 

*Eps1ton—Universi 
Malcolm Price, y, College of Education, 
University of lowa, 

*ZeTa—University of Chicago 
Russell L. C. Butsch, Secretary, Box No. 17, 
Facult Education, Univer- 


Exchange School 4 
sity of Chicago, Chicago 


*Eta—University of Minnesota 

rge B. Smith, Secreta 

Buil he University of 
Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell University 
A. W. Gi " tary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Room 210, Education 
innesota, Minneapolis, 


*lora—Harvard University 
. G. Espy, Secreta 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kaprpa—University of Kansas 
Thomas F. Pearson, Secretary, 1127 Ohio Street, 
Lawrence, 


*Lamppa—University of California 
Floyd Caldwell, tary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berke! California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
R.M » Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 
*Nu—University of Washington 
Eugene Burns, Education Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Sea ashington. 
*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Manwiller, ome, 201-D State Hall, 


University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
. Bimson, etary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, ” Nebraska. 


*P1—Univerisity of Illinois 
G. H. Smith, Secretar 


» 102 Education Building, 
University of Illinois, i 


rbana, Illinois. 


Ruo—New York University 
Everett V. Jeter, Secretary, 96 Hillside Ave., 
Chatham, New Jersey. 


*Sicma—Ohio State University 
ster H. Munzenmayer, Education 
Building, Ohio State University, umbus, Ohio. 


ee 
*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
iam Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


University 
E. L. Clark, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


of Wisconsin 
cretary, Box No. 198, Bascom Hall, 
isconsin. 


*Pu1— Universit 
Earl Miller, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, 


*Ps1—Peabody College 
C. R. Wood, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, T ennessee. 

*Cui1— University of Oregon 
Edward G. Daniels, Secretary, School 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, 


*OmeGa—University of Michigan 
Wendell Vreeland, Secretary, 4016 Univereity 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, of Oklahoma, Norman, 


of Virginia 
F. J. Daniels, Secretar 
University of Virginia, 


*ALpHa-~GamMaA—State College of Washi 
» Secretary, Box No. 347, College 


Station, Pullman, Washington. 


~ State Agricultural College 
uls mper, Secretary sas State Agricul- 
tural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 


of Southern California 
M Thompson, Secretary, University of South- 
ornia. 


Peabody Hall, Room D, 
Virginia. 


ern California, Los 7 


of Arizona 
Elwood E. Perry, Secretary, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Seniens ucson, Arizona. 


*ALpHa-Eta—Temple Universit 
ohn Boyd, Secretary, ‘Tus No. 9th Street, 
hiladelpbia, Pennsylvania. 


*A_pua-T HETA—University of North Dakota 
jugent, Secretary, ya of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North D 


of Cincinnati 
. Buston, Secretary, Room No. 14, og 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 


of Tennessee 
Zivingle, Secretary, Box No. 4066, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


University 
Raymond E. Shepard, Secretary, 675 Boylston 
Street, School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


*A_paa-Mu—Colorado State Teachers Col 
Albert Tilse, Secretary, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


eachers 


*A_poa-Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, Gaiversey of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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I Teach School 


I write no poem men’s heart to thrill, 
No song I sing to lift men’s souls; 

To battle front, no soldier’s lead, 

In halls of state I boast no skill; 

I just teach school. 


I just teach school but poet’s thrill, 

And singer’s joy and soldier’s fire 

And statesman’s power, all, all are mine; 
For in this little group where still 

I just teach school. 


Are Poets, Soldiers, Statesmen, all. 

I see them in the speaking eye, 

In face aglow with purpose strong, 

In straightened bodies, tense and tall— 
When I teach school. 


And they, uplifted, gaze intent 

On cherished heights they soon shall reach, 
And mine the hands that led them on! 
And I inspired, therefore, content, 


I still teach school. 
—Unknown. 


From Pi Lambda Theta Journal. 


Have you sent the change of address notice to the 
National Secretary and to your own 
chapter secretary? 


